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B.  H.  ReBERTS. 
TV0  NEW  BOOKS" 


THE  IWISSODRI    PERSEGUTIOjlS 


ANt) 


THE  RISE  ilp  FAIili  OF  j^AOVOO 


ARE  INDISPENSABLE  TO 
STUDENTS  or  THE^— ^ 

Y.  M.  M.  I  A.  MANUAL  FOR  1900-1. 

PRICE  OF  EACH,  CLOTH  BOUND, 

$  \  .25  POST-PAID. 
SEND  ORDERS  AT  ONCE  TO     ^.^^ 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  COMPANY, 


1-13  Main  Street, 


Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE   TO  OBTAIN   TREATMENT 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  UNTIL  CURED. 

DRS.  SHORES'  generous  offer  for  September,  to  treat  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh,  Asthmai 
Luug  Disease,  Deafness,  Stomach,  Liver  or  Kidney  troubles,  or  any  other  Nervous  or  Chronic  disease 
—FOR  THE  ACTUAL  COST  OF  THE  MEDICINES  USED  (at  wholesale  price)— simply  brought 
an  avalanche  of  letters  from  sick  people  all  over  the  country,  who  wished  to  test  the  treatment  that 
cures  PERMANENTLY.  Drs.  Shores  make  this  offer,  not  as  a  charity,  but  to  PROVE  ONCE  AND 
FOR  ALL  THAT  THE  "DRS.  SHORES  TREATMENT  CURES  CATARRH  AND  CHRONIC 
DISEASES  'PERMANENTLY.'  " 

DRS.  SHORES  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  at  any  time  the  number  of  applicants 
for  treatment  become  so  large  that  they  cannot  give  ample  time  to  each  case.  At  the  rate  the  appli- 
cations poured  in  last  week,  THE  TIME  WILL  SOON  BE  UP— and  if  you  are  in  need  of  treatment, 
and  wish  to  be  cured  for  just  what  the  medicines  cost  (at  wholesale)  WRITE  DRS.  SHORES  TO- 
DAY, for  their  new  symptom  list  and  take  advantage  of  their  generous  offer  and  be  cured  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  medicines  used.  CONSULTATION  AND  ADVICE  FREE  WHETHER  YOU 
TAKE  TREATMENT  OR  NOT.     WRITE  TODAY. 


A.  J.  SHORES,  M.  D. 


G.  W.  SHORES,  M.  D. 


Drs.  Shores  and  Shores  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Nervous  Diseases,  Kidney  Disease, 
Bladder  Troubles,  Heart  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Piles,  Fistula  and  Rectal 
Spinal  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  Deafness,  Asthma,  Bronchial  and  Lung  Troubles,  Consumption  in 
the  first  stages.  Ovarian  Diseases,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism,  Hay  Fever,  Neuralgia,  Hysteria,  Eye  and 
Ear  Diseases,  Goitre  (or  Big  Neck),  La  Grippe,  Lost  Manhood  Blood  Diseases,  Scrofula  and  all  forms 
of  Nervous  and  Chronic  Diseases  that  are  curable. 

DRS.  SHORES  TAKE  NO  INCURABLE  CASES.  Diseases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of 
other  Doctors  and  Specialists  and  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment 
in  most  cases  are  quickly  subdued  and  mastered  by  these  noted  doctors.  Prices  and  terms  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Everybody  who  has  a  symptom  of  disease  should  call  and  consult  these  noted  special- 
ists free.     Consultation  and  examination  free,  whether  you  take  treatment  or  not,  lor  any  disease. 


DRS.    SHORES    Sd    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SRECIHL.1STS. 

HARMON  BLOCK,  34  liast  Second  South  St.  p-  «•  box  .585. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  Seilt  Lake  Cih/,  Utah 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper."* 
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Hymns  and  Songs 
FOR  Little  Saints 

ALL    SET    TO    MUSIC    SUITED   TO    CHILDREN'S    VOICES. 


This  is  a  book  which  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  looking  for  for  years. 


Concerning;  this  little  songster,  the  local  press  gives  the  following  notices: 


The  Deseret  Evening  News  Says: 

"Hymns  and  Songs  for  Little  Saints."  by 
AVm.  A.  Morton.  Is  a  home  v>roduct  of  consid- 
erable merit.  It  Is  specially  adapted  to  Hrl- 
mary  work .  The  music  1?  simple  and  the 
words  suitable  for  little  folks  and  the  spirit 
of  the  work  Is  helpful  In  the  cause  of  faith 
and  morality.  It  fills  a  place  in  song  service 
that  was  vacant,  and  the  cost  being  small  It 
wlU  no  doubt  come  Into  general  use  In  the 
Primary  Associations.  Published  by  Geo.  Q. 
Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Salt  Lake  Herald  says ; 

"Hymns  and  Songs  for  Little  Saints"  Is 
the  title  of  a  book"  which  has  just  come 
from  the  press  of  Geo.  Q,  Cannon  &  Sons 
Company.  The  little  volume  contains 
about  fifty  hymns  and  songs  written  In 
simple  language,  and  set  to  music  suited 
to  children's  voices.  It  will  be  found  of 
great  use  in  Primary  Associations  and 
Sunday  Schools." 


Please  send  your  orders  early,  as  the  edition  is  limited  and  the  demand  great. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  20c. 

GEO.    Q.    CANNON     5d    SONS    CO. 


"LIF[  OF  ft 
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A  book  that  none  should  miss  read- 
ing. It  Is  replete  with  thrilling 
interest  from  commencement  to  close, 
giving  the  Intensely  fascinating  nar- 
rative of  a  Western  Pioneer,  Mem- 
ber of  the  JWormon  Battalion, 
Frontiersman,  Missionary,  Explorer, 
and  one  of  Uailfornia's  Gold  Discov- 
erers, James  S.  Brown  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Well  printed,  on  good 
paper,  nearly  600  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth  12,00,  Leather  $2.50,  Leather 
gilt,  3,00, 


For  Sale  by 
The  Author- 


JaniGS  S.  Brown, 

31  North  first  West  St.,     Salt  Lake  City,  or 

Gen.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  60, 


1-13     MAIN     ST. 


Three  Good 
Reasons 


I  can  suit  you  bet- 
ter in  marble  and 
monumental  work 
than  anyone  else 
in  Utah,  and  for 
less  money. 

I.  I  do  all  my 
own  work. 

II.  I  am  on  the 
ground  when  the 
work  is  put  up  and 
superintend  the 
erection  personally 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
q  u  arri  es  both 
American  and  Eu- 
ropean. 


Write  fok  Partioulaks. 

Salt  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works 

G.  0.  JOHNSON,  Prop. 

r86  N.  street.  SALT   LAKE  CITY. 
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CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO    GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 

Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  «  «  • 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Zbc  Salt  Xake 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  •  •  • 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 

We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  ofiBce  is  at 

Sa-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  .service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


fill!,  SI.  18 


— AND— 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  ot 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

utiderslgned. 


H.  B.  KOOSER, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLYNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H,  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


(When  you  write  please  mention  this  paper.) 


FTRS  AND  REAiOVAU  SAUE- 

On  account  of  Fire  we  will  have  to  move  to  other  quarters,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  moving 
all  our  Stock  of  over  25,000  volumes  of  NEW,  OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS,  we  have  decided 
upon  a  general  slaughter  at  prices  interesting  to  all. 
No  Reserve,  Bargains  in  all  departments,  a  Rare  Chance  for  Book  Buyers. 

CALLAHAN'S   ''OLD    BOOK"   STORE, 

2E     Els-st     Sesond.     Sou-th.     Strset.  S-1SS.L.T     X.jft.tCE:     CIT"5r,     XJTjOLSi. 

N.  B.— Our   Catalog-ue    is   mailed   free   on   application. 

FERGUS  COALTER  MUSIC  CO., 


Two    Doors   South    Z.   C.    M.    I.,  Salt   Lake    City. 


R/ANOS. 


From  $300.00. 


ORGANS. 


From  $50.00. 


GUITARS.    MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS.    VIOLINS, 

BAND    INSTRUMENTS, 
SHEET    MUSIC 

AND    BOOKS. 


"Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
MAIL,  ORDERS  PROMPTLY    AND  CAREFULLY  FII,LFD. 


DR.  J.  B.   KEYSOR 


DENTKL 
F»KRI_ORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  of 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 

Crown  Bkidge  Work 
A  Spkcialtt. 


JOSEPH      E.     TMYLOR. 

UNDERTAKER    &    EMBALMER. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Burial    Cases    and.    Casl-cets. 

Oflice,  Factory  and  Warerooms,  251, 253, 255  E.  First  South  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.        .     'PHONE  70. 


PERMANENCY  OF  THE  KEELEY  CURE 

No  one  fails  to  receive  a  cure  at  the  Keeley  Insti- 
tute who  has  ar  earnest  desire  to  be  cured.  There 
are  some  who  relapse,  but  in  no  Instance  will  these 
state  that  they  fell  on  accou  t  if  craving  or  desire 
for  driQk.  The  craving  or  desire  f .  r  drinli  or  drugs 
is  entirely  cured  by  removing  the  cause. 


THE  KEELEY  CORE 
IS  PERPETUAL. 


Full  information  and  de- 
tailed prrof  of  cures  will 
be  sent  free  on  appilcailon 


to- 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  OF  UTAH. 

First  North  and  West  Temple.  P.  O.  Box  4S0_ 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED. 

by  local  appllcatUinsi,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  Tliere  Is  only  one  way  to 
cnre  deafness,  and  t*iat  is  by  constitutional  remedies. 
Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  coudition  of  the 
iiiucuous  lining  of  the  EustaclHan  Tube.  When  this 
tubegeis  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  pounci  or  (m 
perfect  hearing,  and  wlien  it  is  entirely  clo^ed  deaf- 
ness is  the  result,  and  "nles«  the  inflamniat'on  can 
be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
dition, hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  notlling 
but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucnous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  tor  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  oy  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.    Send  for  circular,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEENEY,  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  hy  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


If    You   Want  To   Borrow 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You   Want   Highest  Interest  On 


MONEY 


Oo  to  R.    H.  SCHETTLER,  22  S.  East  Temple.  0pp.  Co-op. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

WALES.     (Concluded.) 

♦grN  their  efforts  to  aid  the  people  of  Gaul  other  nations.     The  British  were  led  by  Ca- 
ll   to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  the  Brit-  radoc  (called  by  the  Romans  Caractacus)  the 
ish  people  incurred  the  enmity  of  Rome,  elected  chief  and  king,  or  Pendragonet,  of  all 
and  this  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  in-  the  Kymric  clans,  and  by  his  cousin  Arvii-a- 


RHUABON,   DENBIGHSHIRE. 

vasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Csesar,  who,  in  gus,  who  succeeded  Caradoc  after  the  latter 
55-54  B.  C.  attempted  to  subjugate  the  Brit-  had  been  betrayed  and  taken  captive  to  Rome, 
ish  Kymry,  as  the  Romans  had  subdued  all     After  many  sanguinary  battles  the  Romans 
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PICTON   CASTLE,    PEMBROKESHIRE.      HOME   OF   LORD   MILFORD. 


were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  forces  to  save 
them  from  annihilation,  but  renewed  their  ef- 
forts at  intervals  in  later  years  with  greater 
success,  until  in  A.  D.  114,  the  Britons  were 
overpowered  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
they  consented  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  but  were  to  continue  un- 
der their  own  laws  and  native  kings,  a  con- 
cession seldom  granted  by  the  Romans. 

Thus  for  nearly  170  years  the  brave  Brit- 
ons resisted  the  Roman  legions;  the  Kymric 
generals  were  fully  the  equals  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  every  strategy  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vacillation  and  treachery  of  some  of 
their  own  forces,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Britons  never  would  have  been  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  The  lack  of  union  was  the 
cause  of  their  undoing.  The  war  chariots  of 
the  patriot  armies  were  the  particular  terror 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  success  of  the 
Britons  was  frequently  due  to  the  chariot- 
eers, who  swept  through  their  enemies  like 
a  whirlwind.  To  make  any  headway  in  their 
efforts  the  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  use 
of  elephants  with  a  view  to  terrorize  the 


British  horses.  In  this  they  were  successful, 
as  the  native  horses  became  uncontrollable  as 
soon  as  the  strange  animals  were  brought 
upon  the  scene,  and  fled  in  dismay  from  the 
battle  field. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

During  these  wars  of  conquest  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  the  British  Isles,  and 
it  is  said  immediately  gained  rapid  headway.. 
The  sons  and  daughter  of  the  captive  prince,. 
Caradoc  (Caractacus)  were  among  the  early 
converts  at  Rome,  so  the  Kymry  traditions 
and  histories  aver,  and  they,  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  the  same  who  buried  the  Savior 
after  His  crucifixion,  introduced  the  Gospel 
into  Britain  and  established  churches  among 
the  late  devotees  of  Druidic  worship,  which 
worship  the  Romans  had  extinguished  as  com- 
pletely as  Judaism  with  its  rites  and  sacri- 
fices had  been  extinguished  at  Jerusalem,  un- 
der Titus,  the  Roman  general  who  first  won 
laurels  in  the  almost  incessant  wars  in  Brit- 
ain. Christianity  flourished  throughout  Brit- 
ain, so  tradition  avers,  in  the  first  and  second 


CAREW   CASTLE, 

centuries  of  our  era,  and  its  followers  in 
Britain  introduced  the  new  religion  among 
the  Saxons  and  Gauls  of  the  continent. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  decadence 
of  its  power,  the  people  of  Britain,  having 
by  their  almost  incessant  revolts  become 
weakened,  disheartened  and  divided,  were  an 
easy  prey  to  the  continental  tribes  who 
swarmed  in  hordes  upon  the  borders  of  the 
land.  The  Scandinavians  invaded  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  many  remaining 
to  occupy  the  land  after  the  general  expul- 
sion of  their  armies.andtheirdescendants  form 
a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland  to- 
day. The  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  the  eastern 
coasts  and  finally  subdued  nearly  the  whole 
kingdom  after  hundreds  of  years  of  bloody 
wars.  Later  the  Normans  came  and  com- 
pleted the  subjugation.  The  Kymry  being  di- 
vided up  into  petty  tribes,  under  princes  who 
were  sundered  by  jealousies  and  personal 
feuds,  were  in  no  condition  to  maintain 
their  own  against  their  enemies  and  their 
country  was  narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 

the  Cambrian  principality,  now  embraced  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  and  many  centuries 
ago  became  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  LAND  OF   CASTLES. 

As  the  home  of  every  prince  was  a  strong- 
ly fortified  castle,  Wales  became  a  land  fa- 
mous for  its  numerous  castles,  the  most  of 
which  are  now  but  piles  of  ruins,  made  pic- 
turesque by  the  wild  growth  of  ivy  which 
adorns  their  walls  and  are  interesting  from  the 
history  connected  with  them.  The  ruins  of 
very  ancient  churches  also  dot  the  landscape. 

The  country  of  Wales  is  extremely  pictur- 
esque and  attracts  hundreds  of  tourists  every 
season.  It  is  mostly  mountainous  like  our 
own  Utah,  with  beautiful  streams  of  clear 
water.  Its  landed  estates  are  like  vast  parks, 
abounding  in  sheep,  cattle  and  game.  Its 
rocky  shores  are  rugged  and  grand. 

The  seacoast  of  Wales  is  lined  with  beauti- 
ful summer  bathing  resorts,  which  are  al- 
ways crowded,  the  most  famous  and  pictur- 
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esque  is  at  Llandudno  Bay,  in  Nortli  Wales. 
The  bathing  machines  are  quite  a  novelty ;  they 
are  small  dressing  rooms  built  on  wheels,  and 
to  which  horses  are  attached,  and  they  are 
moved  with  the  tide.  The  bather  is  taken 
out  to  meet  the  tide,  and  as  the  water  gets 
deeper  the  bath-houses  are  drawn  shoreward 
or  vice  versa. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF   THE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  of  Wales  are  noted  for  their 


world,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Cymry  are 
conspicuous  for  their  number  in  nearly  every 
settlement  in  this  and  neighboring  States, 
nor  have  they  been  lacking  in  energy,  vim  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Wales  was  accompanied  by  great  spiritual 
gifts  and  manifestations,  due  to  the  simple, 
child- like  faith  of  the  people,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  devotion.  The  sick  were  healed, 
the  lame  were  made  to  walk,  the  blind  re- 
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hearty  and  unbounded  hospitality,  for  their 
deep  religious  feeling  and  convictions  and  re- 
spect for  sacred  things.  Religion  and  spirit- 
uality is  a  part  of  their  very  nature.  There 
are  no  infidels  or  agnostics  in  Wales.  Re- 
ligious services  are  well  attended.  Everyona 
will  stop  to  listen  to  a  street  preacher  in 
Wales.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
people,  Wales  has  furnished  more  converts  to 
the   Gospel  than  any  other  country  in  the 


ceived  their  sight,  the  cholera  was  rebuked 
and  even  the  dead  were  raised  to  life.  There 
are  hundreds  now  living  who  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  many  of  these  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  of  God  following  the  res- 
toration of  the  true  Gospel. 

This  brief  sketch  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  mention  of  the  Eisteddfod,  a  celebrat- 
ed ancient  Welsh  institution  which  has  done 
more   than  all  other  influences  combined  to 
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preserve  the  national  language  and  charac- 
teristics, to  perpetuate  the  love  of  music, 
literature  and  oratory  and  maintain  their 
high  standard.  It  probably  originated  in  the 
early  ages  in  the  contests  for  Druidic  and 
Bardic  honors,  as  none  but  those  who  passed 
the  highest  scholastic  examination  could  en- 
ter these  orders.  For  2,000  years  and  more 
the  Eisteddfod  has  been  to  the  Welsh  what 
the  Olympic  games  and  athletic  contests 
were  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Welsh  contests  were  confined  wholly  to 
music,  oratory  and  literature,  and  were  held 
annually,  competition  being  open  to  all  the 
people.  It  has  done  and  is  doing  much  to 
educate  and  refine  all  classes  of  the  Welsh 
people.  The  present  vitality  of  Welsh  music 
is  attributable  in  a  large  degree  to  the  en- 
couragement afforded  the  art  at  these  annual 
gatherings. 

In  his  letters  on  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
people,  Mr.  Henry  Richards,member  of  Parlia- 
ment, says :  <iThe  true  reason  why  the  Eistedd- 
fodau  (plural  for  Eisteddfod)  are  held,  is 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  reverence  which  the 
common  people  of  Wales  cherish  for  old 
customs,  and  partly  in  the  genuine  delight 
they  take  in  such  intellectual  excitements  as 
are  afforded  them  there,  in  exercises  of  ora- 
tory and  competitions  in  poetry  and  music, 


just  as  the  common  people  of  England  take 
delight   in    horse-racing    and.  fox-hunting.» 

«It  is  a  most  remarkable  feature,))  says 
Dr.  Connop  Thirwill,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
«in  the  history  of  any  people,  and  such  as 
could  be  said  of  no  other  people  than  the 
Welsh,  that  they  have  centered  their  nation- 
al recreation  in  literature  and  musical  com- 
petitions.)) 

The  erudite  Fetis,  the  late  director  of  the 
Brussels  Royal  academy  of  music,  in  his  his- 
tory of  music,  thus  refers  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Welsh  and  their  music:  <iln  Gaul,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  of  the  Welsh  nation,  there 
were  priests  who  were  called  Druids,  who 
celebrated  their  mysterious  rites  in  the  for- 
ests, and  bards  or  musical  priests  who  sang 
the  glories  of  heroes.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  Gaul  and  the  country  of  the 
Welsh,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  preserve 
their  bards,  and  that  the  Cambrian  or  Celtic 
language  is  still  cultivated  by  them,  and 
moreover  that  their  music  maintains  its  prim- 
itive type.  There  is  something  remarkable 
in  this  now  interminable  succession  of  Welsh 
bards  for  two  thousand  years,  and  in  the 
preservation  intact  of  their  language  and 
their  Celtic  music,  in  a  country  so  long  ruled 
over  by  the  Saxons. » 

Joseph  Hyrum  Parry. 
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♦O'T  was  a  beautiful  evening,  many  years 
II      ago,  in  one  of  the  great  coal  districts, 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Wales, 
Great  Britain. 

The  cool  evening  breeze  was  laden  with 
the  breath  of  flowers,  wafted  from  the  road- 
side hedges,  which  were  white  as  snow  with 
blossoms. 


In  the  open  doorway  of  one  of  the  neat 
colliers'  cottages,  standing  near  the  road, 
was  a  young  girl,  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  anxiously  peering  forth  into  the  gather- 
ing twilight,  and  then,  as  if  she  had  caught 
sight  of  the  one  for  whom  she  was  looking, 
she  turned  back  into  the  house  with  a  light 
step,  and  went  on  with  her  preparations  for 
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the  evening  meal.  As  she  bent  to  stir  the 
coals  in  the  open  fireplace  into  a  brighter 
blaze,  one  could  see  that  her  face  was  bright 
and  attractive,  and  she  moved  with  a  healthy, 
girlish  grace  which  became  her  well. 

The  room  which  the  firelight  revealed  was 
neat  and  cozy,  with  its  clean  stone  floor,  the 
old-fashioned  dresser  in  the  corner,  with  the 
row  of  shining  cups  above,  and  the  small  table 
set  forth  for  supper. 

Near  the  window  sat  the  girl's  mother, 
busily  knitting  and  softly  humming  an  old 
song,  as  she  slowly  rocked  back  and  forth, 
making  in  herself  a  picture  of  perfect  con- 
tentment. 

Soon  heavy  footsteps  were  heard  without, 
and  a  man  entered  the  room. 

This  man  was  John  Evans,  the  girl's  father, 
and  he  had  just  returned  from  his  work  in 
the  great  coal  mines  near  by.  He  greeted 
his  wife  and  daughter  pleasantly,  and  soon  the 
three  were  seated  at  the  table  partaking  of 
their  simple  evening  meal. 

John  Evans  was  a  strong,  heavily  built 
man  of  middle  age,  whose  square,  massive 
chin  and  sharp  black  eyes  denoted  great 
determination  of  character;  a  man  whose 
views  were  as  set  and  immovable  as  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  the  surrounding  hills;  kind  and 
gentle  as  a  child  if  left  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations,  but  hard  and  stern  if  opposed  in 
any  way;  a  man  who  could  be  a  true  friend, 
yet  one  who  never  forgot  an  injury  nor  for- 
gave an  enemy. 

After  they  had  finished  their  supper,  yet 
still  sat  chatting  together,  another  step  was 
heard  outside — this  time  a  firm,  quick  tread — 
and  then  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Ruth  (for  such  was  the  girl's  name)  rose 
from  her  seat,  the  conscious  look  on  her  face 
betraying  the  fact  that  she  more  than  half 
suspected  to  whom  the  step  belonged. 

As  she  opened  the  door  a  young  man 
entered,  to  whom  John  Evans  gave  a  hearty 
greeting,  showing  that  the  visitor  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  collier's  cottage. 

The  new  comer  was  Fhilip  Morgan,  a  tall, 


broad-shouldered  young  fellow;  into  whose 
keeping,  after  a  glance  into  the  clear,  honest 
eyes,  one  would  not  feel  afraid  to  trust  his 
life  if  needs  be.  By  nature  he  was  gentle  as 
a  woman,  generous  to  a  fault,  yet  brave  and 
fearless  in  times  of  danger  as  many  of  the 
colliers  could  testify.  Honest  and  straight- 
forward in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  he  hated 
and  despised  anything  like  falsehood  or 
deception. 

He  came  in  and  took  the  chair  Ruth  placed 
for  him,  and  began  conversing  with  Mr. 
Evans.  But  his  glance  wandered  so  often, 
and  lingered  so  long  and  tenderly  on  the 
slight  form  of  Ruth,  as  she  flitted  quickly 
about  performing  her  household  duties,  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  guess  what  it  was  that 
brought  the  young  collier  to  the  home  of 
John  Evans.  And  in  truth  why  need  he  try 
to  hide  his  regard  for  her?  Was  she  not  his 
promised  wife  ?  And  when  the  fall  came  again, 
if  all  went  well  they  would  be  married  with  the 
blessing  and  good  will  of  all  concerned. 

If  anyone  had  asked  Philip  Morgan  when 
it  was  that  he  first  learned  to  care  for  little 
Ruth  Evans,  he  could  not  have  told,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  always  loved  her, 
ever  since  she  was  a  tiny,  black-eyed  mite  of 
five  or  six  years,  and  he  a  sturdy  lad  of 
twelve,  and  they  had  romped  the  beautiful 
green  hills  together,  and  he  had  carried  her 
home  on  his  broad  shoulders.  And  as  they 
grew  older,  she  was  always  first  of  all  to  him, 
and  the  regard  he  felt  for  her  then  had 
grown  with  his  growth  and  strenthened  with 
his  strength  until  now  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  this  little  Welsh  maiden,  with  her  soft, 
dark  eyes,  was  far  more  precious  to  this 
stalwart  young  collier  than  all  the  treasures 
of  her  majesty's  kingdom. 

Soon,  her  work  being  finished,  Ruth  came 
and  sat  near  her  mother,  and  the  evening 
passed  in  pleasant  conversation,  interspersed 
with  several  songs  in  which  they  all  joined; 
for  there  is  nothing  dearer  to  the  heart  of 
tne  Welsh  people  than  singing;  indeed,  this 
is  so  characteristic  of  them  as  a  people  that 
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theirs  is  often  and  truly  termed  «the  land  of 
song.o 

Just  before  leaving  for  home,  Philip  spoke 
of  some  singing  he  had  heard  as  he  came 
•down  the  street,  and  said  he  had  paused  a 
moment  to  listen  and  had  learned  it  came 
from  two  Mormon  Elders,  who  were  holding 
a  meeting  on  one  of  the  public  squares. 
«And)>,  said  he,  «I  hear  they  are  making 
many  converts  in  the  neighborhood.  Only  a 
few  nights  ago  they  baptized  quite  a  number 
■of  people,  and  down  at  Llanelly  they  have 
organized  a  branch  of  their  Church  number- 
ing about  forty  souls." 

None  of  them  noticed  the  flush  which  over- 
spread Ruth's  face  as  he  was  speaking,  nor 
saw  how  intent  she  seemed  on  the  knitting 
she  held  in  her  hands.  John  Evans  rose 
from  his  seat  and  impatiently  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  on  to  the  hearth.  «I 
wonder,)*  he  said,  «how  such  things  are  al- 
lowed. Indeed  and  'tis  well  for  the  rascals 
that  I  have  no  auihority  in  such  matters,  or 
I  would  put  them  where  they  could  do  no 
more  harm.»  The  words  were  uttered  in  a 
harsh,  vindictive  tone,  showing  that  the 
speaker  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  cause  of 
truth  which  was  struggling  so  hard  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  impatiently 
turned  again  towards  Philip.  «But  why  need 
we  trouble  ourselves  about  such  things?"  he 
said.  «If  there  are  people  who  are  fools 
enough  to  believe  the  lies  these  men  tell, — 
why,  let  them;  but  as  long  as  they  molest 
neither  me  nor  mine,  why  need  I  care?" 
Again  Ruth  bent  low  over  her  knitting,  and 
soon  after  this  Philip  took  his  leave,  with  a 
vague  wonder  in  his  heart  why  it  was  that 
Ruth's  eyes  would  not  meet  his  at  parting, 
and  her  usually  bright  face  wore  so  sad  an 
expression. 

If  he  could  have  seen  her  after  he  left,  he 
would  have  wondered  still  more,  for  long 
after  her  parents  had  retired,  she  sat  gazing 
moodily  before  her,  and  at  last  when  she 
rose    to   go   to    her  room,   she  repeatedly 


murmured  to  herself:  «0h,  if  they  only 
knew!" 

Six  months  previous  to  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  Ruth  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  her 
aunt,  residing  in  North  Wales,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  visit,  there  were  two  i<Mormoni> 
Elders  staying  at  her  aunt's  house;  from  them 
she  heard  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  glorious  truths  sank  deep  into  her  heart, 
filling  her  whole  soul  with  an  exquisite  glad- 
ness. Shortly  before  her  return  home,  her 
aunt  and  family  embraced  the  Gospel  and 
were  baptized;  and,  believing  with  all  her 
heart  that  her  parents  would  as  joyfully 
accept  the  truth  as  she  herself  had  done,  she 
also  requested  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Elders,  and  her  request  was  complied  with. 

On  arriving  home  she  found  the  little 
town  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  over  the 
advent  of  two  Mormon  Elders,  as  they  were 
termed,  who  had  been  preaching  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  many  they  found  who  gladly  accepted 
their  doctrine.  But  there  were  also  many 
more  who  opposed  them  bitterly,  and  to  her 
sorrow,  Ruth  found  her  father  among  the 
latter  class.  With  the  whole  strength  of  his 
nature  he  seemed  to  hate  this  new  religion, 
and  with  all  the  bitterness  which  he  was  capa- 
ble of  displaying  he  opposed  it  in  every  way. 

Poor  little  Ruth  fearing  her  father's  wrath, 
she  dared  not  tell  him  of  her  conversion  to  a 
faith  he  so  hated,  and  her  mother — good 
soul — had  never  been  known  to  oppose  her 
husband's  will  in  anything  in  her  life.  Besides, 
she  was  a  nervous  semi-invalid,  and  Ruth,  fear- 
ing to  distress  her,  held  her  peace. 

And  Philip — several  times  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  confiding  in  him;  but  somehow, 
although  he  said  little  on  the  subject,  she 
knew  he  had  no  love  for  the  Elders,  nor  their 
doctrine,  in  his  heart.  So  the  days  slipped 
away  into  weeks,  and  Ruth  kept  her  secret 
to  herself,  not  even  daring  to  attend  any  of 
the  meetings  which  the  Elders  were  holding 
in  the  neighborhood  lest  her  father  should 
find  it  out. 

One  evening  several  days  after  the  one  on 
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which  our  story  opens,  John  Evans  came 
home  rather  early,  and  as  he  entered  the 
house,  both  his  wife  and  daughter  saw  that 
he  was  in  a  great  passion.  As  he  advanced 
to  where  Ruth  sat  by  the  window,  she  in- 
stinctively shrank  from  him,  knowing,  after 
one  glance  into  his  face,  that  all  was  dis- 
covered.    ' 

And  thus  it  proved  to  be.  That  same  day 
he  had  met  a  relative  of  theirs  from  North 
Wales  who  had  thoughtlessly  told  him  of 
Ruth's  conversion  and  baptism  by  the  Mormon 
Elders.  This  at  first  he  would  not  believe, 
but  he  was  finally  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  man's-  statement,  and  that  evening  hurried 
home  to  confront  her  with  the  story.  First 
he  demanded  to  know  of  her  if  it  was  true 
that  she  had  dared  disobey  him,  and  had  dis- 
graced herself  and  him  by  joining  those  vile 
Mormons! 

She  tried  to  tell  him  she  had  had  no 
thought  of  disobeying  him  when  she  was 
baptized,  but  he  interrupted  her,  and  then 
followed  a  scene  which  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  Never  had  John  Evans  used  such 
words  to  his  daughter  before,  for  however 
harsh  he  may  have  been  to  others,  to  her  he 
had  always  been  kind  and  gentle;  for  was  she 
not  his  one  ewe  lamb,  the  pride  of  his  heart? 
But  he  seemed  to  forget  it  all  in  his  fierce 
anger,  and  heaped  such  epithets  upon  her 
that  she  shrank  shivering,  cowering  before 
him. 

At  last  he  demanded  to  know  if  she  meant 
to  renounce  this  religion;  and  with  a  new 
strength,  born  of  the  faith  within  her,  she  had 
firmly  answered  «no."  And  then — but  why 
speak  of  what  followed?  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  little  later  she  walked  from  the  house, 
forbidden  to  enter  it  again,  driven  from  home 
for  the  Gospel's  sake! 

She  had  not  attempted  to  plead  with  her 
father,  she  knew  it  would  be  useless;  but  as 
she  reached  the  door,  she  turned  back  to 
where  her  mother  sat  sobbing,  and  kissing 
her  tenderly,  whispered :  «Don't  cry,  mother, 
God  will  take  care  of  me.»     And  then  she 


had  gone  from  the  home  which  had  sheltered 
her  from  childhood. 

Never,  while  life  lasts  will  she  forget  that 
night — forget  how  she  paused  half-dazed  on 
the  street  and  half  unconsciously  noticed 
how  bright  the  moon  shone,  and  how  sweet 
the  air  was  with  the  smell  of  flowers.  As 
she  thus  stood 'she  heard  someone  down  the 
street  singing  in  a  clear  voice,  «Hen  wlad  fy 
nhadaui) — a  song  she  and  her  father  had 
often  sung  together.  And  then  she  recol- 
lected herself  and  went  to  the  house  of  an 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Thomas  by  name,  and  one 
who  had  but    lately   embraced   the  Gospel. 

After  hearing  Ruth's  story,  Mrs.  Thomas 
bade  her  welcome  to  her  house,  and  told  her 
she  could  stay  with  her  as  long  as  she  sO' 
desired. 

This  oflfer  Ruth  gladly  accepted,  thinking 
it  would  not  be  for  long  that  she  would  need 
to  trespass  on  her  friend's  hospitality,  for 
surely  her  father  would  soon  forgive  her,  and 
she  could  return  home. 

In  this  she  was  mistaken,  for  on  learning 
where  she  was  staying,  her  father  sent  her 
trunk  and  all  her  belongings,  and  as  the  days 
passed  there  came  no  sign  of  forgiveness 
from  him. 

But  Ruth  was  not  unhappy,  for  very  often 
now  she  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Saints, 
and  her  heart  rejoiced  over  the  divine  truths 
she  heard  at  those  meetings.  And  besides, 
was  there  not  Philip  still  left  to  her? — good, 
true-hearted  Philip  who  loved  her  so? 

But  as  the  days  slipped  away,  and  she  saw 
nothing  of  him,  it  slowly  dawned  upon  her 
that  he  too  had  deserted  her.  As  this  truth 
was  forced  upon  her,  her  heart  sank  within 
her  and  she  felt  that  now  indeed  she  was 
friendless  and  alone. 

A  few  days  later  as  she  sat  on  Mrs.  Thomas' 
doorstep,  thinking,  a  shadow  fell  across  the 
path,  and  Philip  stood  before  her.  He  was 
looking  at  her  with  the  old  love-light  in  his 
eyes  and  as  though  the  sight  of  her  did  him 
good.  «Ruth,»  he  said  simply,  «I  could  keep 
away  no  longer.     I  came  to  ask  you  to  give 
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up  this  nonsense  you  have  got  in  your  head. 
Forget  it  all,  and  come  back  to  us  again — 
our  own  little  Ruth!)) 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
nervously  clasped  her  hands  before  her. 

«I  cannot  give  it  up,  Philip,))  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  «I  know  it  is  true,  and  God  would 
not  hold  me  guiltless  should  I  turn  back 
now.)) 

Long  did  he  plead  with  her  as  though  it 
was  for  his  own  life;  assuring  her  of  their 
forgiveness,  if  she  would  only  give  up  this 
religion  and  come  home. 

«For  my  sake,  Ruth,))  he  whispered;  and 
there  went  up  a  prayer  from  her  heart  that 
she  might  have  strength  to  do  what  she  felt 
to  be  right.  And  then  in  a  firm  voice, 
though  with  white,  trembling  lips,  she  told 
him  she  could  not  do  as  he  asked. 

"Then,  Ruth,))  he  said,  and  the  memory  of 
his  white,  pained  face  haunted  her  for  many 
a  day,  «it  must  all  be  over  between  us.  I 
could  not  marry  a  girl  who  called  herself  a 
Mormon.)) 

She  bowed  her  head  in  answer,  and  so  he 
left  her. 

Long  she  sat  there  feeling  so  utterly  sad 
and  alone,  but  that  night  as  she  prayed  for 
divine  guidance,  there  came  to  her  the  sweet 
assurance  that  all  would  yet  come  right. 

So  spring  and  summer  passed,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  family  were  making  preparations 
to  emigrate  to  Utah,  and  this  kind  friend 
offered  to  lend  Ruth  money  to  pay  her  pas- 
sage if  she  would  accompany  them.  But 
this  she  had  not  yet  decided  to  do,  for  her 
prayer  day  and  night  was  that  before  taking 
this  step  she  might  be  reconciled  with  her 
dear  ones. 

Little  did  she  know  how  that  reconciliation 
would  come  about. 

Twice  had  she  called  to  see  her  parents, 
but  her  father  refused  to  admit  her,  and 
Philip  she  had  not  seen  since  the  day  he 
called  at  Mrs.  Thomas'  cottage.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  sorrow  to  loving  little  Ruth, 
and  one  night  she  had  been  praying  earnestly 


that  God  would  soften  their  hearts,  that  she 
might  have  their  forgiveness.  As  she  knelt 
thus,  there  came  to  her  ears  a  dull,  rumbling, 
booming  sound,  which  caused  her  to  spring 
to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  terror. 

Full  well  did  she  know  what  that  sound 
meant. 

An  explosion  at  the  mines! 

Rushing  from  the  house,  she  joined  the 
great  throng  of  people  already  surging  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  explosion. 

No  words  can  portray  the  terrible  scenes 
which  followed  at  the  mines.  The  cries  and 
moans  of  grief-stricken  women,  whose  loved 
ones  lay  buried  in  the  fearful  tomb  below; 
the  frantic  rushing  to  and  fro  of  white-faced 
men;  and  then  the  long,  terrible  hours  of  or- 
ganized watching,  when,  one  by  one  the  cold, 
dead  bodies  of  the  miners  were  brought  up 
by  the  brave  men,  who  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives  went  below  to  bring  up  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  or  rescue  any  who  might  yet  be 
alive. 

As  the  cage  came  up  each  time  with  its 
dread  load,  an  icy  hand  seemed  to  clutch  at 
Ruth's  heart-strings.  Then,  as  she  saw 
neither  her  father  nor  Philip  were  of  the 
number,  a  sigh  of  thanksgiving  escaped  her. 

At  last,  after  hours  of  weary  watching, 
the  cage  came  up  once  more,  and  a  sob  of 
joy  broke  from  her  lips,  as  Philip  stepped 
from  it  alive  and  unhurt.  Above  all  the  din 
he  heard  her  glad  cry  of  uPhilip,))  and  came 
quickly  to  where  she  stood,  tenderly  trying 
to  shield  her  gaze  from  that  other  silent  form 
which  the  men  had  just  brought  and  laid 
beside  the  rest.  But  she  had  caught  a  sight 
of  it,  and  with  a  low  cry  of  "Father !»  she 
knelt  beside  it. 

It  was  indeed  her  father  who  lay  before 
her,  and  as  her  tears  fell  on  the  cold,  up- 
turned face,  she  forgot  all  the  harsh,  unkind 
things  he  had  said  to  her;  forgot  that  the 
last  words  she  had  heard  from  the  now  silent 
lips  had  been  bitter  reproaches;  forgot  it  all, 
only  remembering  that  it  was  her  own  dear 
father  who  lay  lifeless  before  her. 
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In  the  sad  days  which  followed  it  was 
Philip  who  took  charge  of  everything;  he 
who  comforted  her  mother  as  only  a  living 
son  would  have  done;  and  as  the  dreary 
winter  days  passed  he  came  to  the  cottage 
much  as  of  yore  seeming  to  forget  that  any- 
thing had  happened  to  estrange  Ruth  and 
himself. 

Many  an  anxious  hour  did  she  spend  pray- 
ing in  his  behalf,  and  towards  spring  her  re- 
ward came,  when  she  found  him  investigat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  religion  she  loved 
so  well.     And  oh,  the  proud  joy  which  filled 


her  heart  on  the  day  he  came  to  her  and  told 
her  he  had  been  baptized! 

Mrs.  Evans  did  not  long  survive  her  hus- 
band, but  before  her  death  she  too  embraced 
the  Gospel. 

Today  as  Philip  and  Ruth  Morgan  sit  in 
their  comfortable  home  in  Utah,  surrounded 
by  their  sons  and  daughters,  they  often  speak 
of  their  home  in  dear,  far-off  Wales,  and 
Ruth  never  ceases  to  thank  her  Heavenly 
Father  that  He  gave  her  strength  to  endure 
all  her  trials  «For  the  Gospel's  Sake.)» 

Annie  Roberts. 


INQDENTS  IN  A  MASTER'S  LIFE. 


^nC   ORE  than  seventy  years  ago,  there 

^11 J    lived    near    Meissen,   Saxony,    a 

struggling  young  artist.     He  was 

poor  as  well  as  young,  and  unlike  many  of  his 

kind,  he  was  married. 

He  had  a  charming  and  capable  young  wife; 
but  no  matter  how  capable  or  thrifty  she 
might  be,  it  lay  solely  with  the  young  hus- 
band to  provide  for  the  family  which  were 
sure  to  come. 

And  come  they  did!  The  oldest  son  was 
called  Karl,  and  Karl  and  the  wife  must  have 
bread  and  butter. 

Art  is  a  delightful  and  soul-satisfying  pur- 
suit; but  after  all.  a  bit  of  meat,  bread  and 
coffee  call  for  pfennigs  and  marks,  not  sun- 
sets and  chateaux  done  in  water-colors  or  oil. 
There  is  a  very  distinct  but  invisible  line  be- 
tween the  artist  and  the  artisan  in  old  and 
cultured  Europe.  The  artist  may  starve  to 
death  upon  his  originality,  but  he  dies  as  one 
of  the  glorious  company  of  artists;  yet  starve 
he  must,  if  the  choice  lies  between  that  and 
the  making  of  designs  for  trade  purposes, 
howsoever  beautiful  and  artistic  his  work  may 
•be  in  his  trade  line. 

In    cosmopolitan,    struggling,   new,   com- 


mercial America,  we  know  little  difference 
between  the  art  of  the  landscape  painter  and 
that  of  the  sign  painter.  If  both  make  a  liv- 
ing and  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  worry  about  fine  distinctions 
and  artistic  sensibilities.  Therefore  the  read- 
ers of  this  little  sketch  must,  for  the  time  at 
least,  get  themselves  into  the  Eui'opean  view 
point;  acquire  the  soul,  the  fine  sensitiveness, 
the  culture  and  refinement  which  belong  to 
old  civilizations  and  which  permeate  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  old  world. 


The  artist-father  had  chosen!  Years  had 
passed  away  and  the  little  Karl  was  grown 
to  be  a  rollicking,  lively,  intelligent  boy  with 
the  sensitive  artist  soul  of  the  father  and  the 
capable,  active  temperament  of  the  mother. 
He  saw  his  father  go,  day  after  day,  to  his 
work,  with  the  look  in  his  eyes  of  one  who 
has  dwelt  upon  the  Mount  for  a  time  yet  was 
now  compelled  to  come  down  and  mingle  with 
the  clamorous  multitude. 

Sometimes  in  his  rambles  with  the  dearly 
loved  father,  they  would  meet  with  an  old 
friend,  an  artist,  and  the  conversation  turned 


THE   artist's     youthful    EFFORT. 


often  upon  art  in  a  manner  far  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  boy. 

These  encounters  always  puzzled  the  little 
Karl,  and  one  day  he  asked  his  father  for  an 
explanation  of  some  points  in  those  conver- 
sations. 

For  answer,  the  father  led  the  boy  into  the 
drawing-room  of  their  comfortable  home, 
and,  pausing  before  a  picture   of  still-life. 


wonderful  in  its  conception  and  execution,  he 
said:  "My  boy,  look  upon  this  picture.  I 
painted  it  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old;  it 
got  the  first  prize  at  the  royal  exhibition  in 
that  year.  The  very  faults  in  it  show  me  the 
aspirations  I  entertained  in  those  days  to 
reach  up  to  great  heights  in  my  art.  All  of 
these  I  might  have  attained  in  some  measure 
if  I  had  not  been  compelled  too  early  in  life 
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to  work  for  pay.  My  son,»  he  concluded  his 
homily,  "always  try  to  become  a  master-work- 
man in  whatever  you  may  choose  to  be,  and 
don't  be  a  scrub  in  it.  A  shoemaker  should 
learn  to  make  boots  himself  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  patching  up  those  that  others 
have  made.o 

The  boy  never  forgot  this  incident  and  its 
moral.  In  after  years,  when  he  had  chosen 
the  profession  of  teaching  as  his  vocation, 
and  later  still  when  he  heard  and  accepted 
the  Gospel,  the  young  Karl  G.  Maeser  brought 
with  him  the  valued  picture  to  hang  upon  his 
own  walls  in  his  far-distant  Utah  home. 

We  reproduce  here  the  famous  picture  done 
by  Brother  Maeser's  father;  it  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  motif  and  execution.  But  the  exquisite, 
life-like  coloring  which  adds  so  much  to  its 
charm,  we  cannot,  of  course,  reproduce.  We 
commend  the  long  and  close  study  of  this 
picture  to  our  artistic  young  readers;  a  glance 
is  not  study;  long  detailed  thought  spent  in 
its  silent  contemplation,  the  grouping,  the 
variety,  the  composition,  all  should  be  noted 
with  diligent  care ;  that  and  that  only,  is  study. 

Another  incident  connected  with  Brother 
Maeser's  father: 

Some  few  years  ago  when  one  of  Brother 
Maeser's  sons,  Emil,  was  on  a  mission  to  Ger- 
many, he  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous  royal 
Dresden  china  factory  at  which  his  grand- 
father had  worked  so  long. 

While  there  he  mentioned  casually  who  he 
was — the  grandson  of  the  great  designer.  In- 
stantly, the  greatest  deference  and  respect 
was  shown  him.  His  name  was  mentioned  to 
the  workmen,  as  he  and  his  guide  passed  from 
room  to  room,  and  the  workmen  at  once 
ceased  work,  arose,  and  stood  silently  re- 
spectful, while  the  grandson  of  the  master 
designer  remained  in  the  room. 

When  they  reached  the  room  of  design, 
where  sat  the  artists  creating  the  wonderful 
and  exquisite  patterns  which  have  made  that 
china  world-renowned,  the  young  man  was  led 
to  the  empty  chair  where  his  grandfather 
once  sat,  now  kept  vacant  and  as  a  silent  token 


of  the  great  esteem  and  honor  in  which  the 
master  is  still  held.  Where  in  this  country 
do  you  find  such  faithful  remembrance  as 
this? 

In  a  handsome  show-case,  Emil  was  shown 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  designs  made 
by  his  grandfather,  some  of  them  of  more 
value  than  their  weight  in  gold.  Many  ad- 
mirers of  these  choice  pieces  had  offered 
fabulous  sums,  but  the  factory  refused  always 
to  part  with  their  treasures.  One  little  piece 
was  given  to  Emil  which  he  carefully  conveyed 
to  Utah  on  his  return. 

While  the  master  was  still  alive,  his  oldest 
grandson,  Reinhard,  went  on  a  mission  to 
Germany.  In  some  indescribable  way,  the 
grandfather  got  the  idea  that  his  grandson 
vv'as  going  to  stay  with  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

Young  Reinhard  went  up  the  stone  steps 
so  often  described  to  him  by  his  father,  passed 
through  the  open  door  into  the  small  vestibule, 
then  turned  to  another  open  door,  and  there, 
facing  him,  were  the  full-length  portraits  of 
his  mother  and  father;  the  work  of  the  painter, 
his  grandfather.  The  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes, 
and  when  his  aunt,  the  only  other  child  of  the 
grandparents,  came  bustling  in  she  found  her 
nephew,  a  veritable  Maeser,  standing  silent 
and  unmoved  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Warm  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  soon 
Reinhard  was  one  of  the  family. 

The  next  morning  he  accompanied  the 
master  to  his  work  at  the  china  factory. , 

The  year  before  had  been  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  master's  entrance  into  the 
factory;  and  a  great  feast  and  celebration 
had  been  made  by  all  the  workmen  in  honor 
of  their  beloved  master.  The  old  man  had 
caused  the  elaborate  decorations  in  his  own 
room  to  be  left  just  as  they  were  to  show  to 
the  grandson  who  was  coming  from  America. 
And  the  young  man  had  lingered  a  year  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  before  visiting  his 
grandfather. 

Recently,  one  of  our  young  sisters,  who  is 
living  for  the  time  being  in  Germany,  had  the 
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privilege  of  visiting  this  china  factorv.  It 
is  situated  in  Meissen,  just  outside  of  Dres- 
den. The  young  girl  had  heard  the  story  of 
Brother  Maeser's  father  and  of  the  picture.  So 
she  was  very  anxious  to  see  this  great  factory. 
Then,  too,  all  the  party  wei-e  very  desirous  of 
seeing  these  far-famed  porcelain  works,  and 
of  viewing  the  various  processes  which  form 
the  wet  clay  into  valuable  and  beautiful  china. 

The  young  lady's  letter  reads: 

«When  we  got  to  Meissen  Brothers  S.  and 
B.  went  on  to  Dresden,  but  grandma,  Brother 
Coalter  and  I  got  off  the  cars.  After  a 
lot  of  wild-goose  chasing,  we  found  the  fac- 
tory. At  last  we  were  here  in  this  famous 
and  wonderful  place!  It  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  I  ever  saw.  We  went  first 
to  see  the  wet  clay  before  it  was  touched. 
Then,  after  it  is  wetted,  it  is  put  on  the  pot- 
ter's wheel,  and  the  man  pulls  it  out  and  up 
with  his  hands,  shaping  it  into  cups,  vases 
and  such  articles.  We  saw  them  making 
plates,  too,  but  I  will  not  describe  that  now, 
but  wait  till  I  am  home  and  can  show  you  with 
my  hands.  The  clay  of  which  they  make 
statuettes,     flowers,    and    pretty,    delicate 


things  like  that,  is  put  into  plaster-paris 
casts.  An  arm,  a  leg,  a  head,  each  piece  is 
put  in  separately.  And  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently dry  so  that  they  will  not  fall  to  pieces, 
they  are  all  taken  out;  the  legs,  arms  and 
head  are  next  stuck  on  to  the  body,  then  with 
little  tools  the  appearance  of  paste  or  of  the 
joining  is  removed.  Now  they  are  set  away 
to  dry.  When  sufficiently  dry,  they  are  dip- 
ped in  glazing  water,  and  set  away  again  to 
dry.  The  pieces  that  are  to  be  left  perfectly 
plain  are  now  put  into  the  fire.  Those  that 
are  to  be  decorated,  such  as  vases,  are  paint- 
ed a  little,  and  then  back  into  the  fire  they 
go;  while  those  that  are  to  be  made  superla- 
tively beautiful,  after  this  third  firing  are 
painted  again,  put  into  the  fire,  then  with- 
drawn and  gilded,  and  back  into  the  hottest 
furnace  they  are  put  to  complete  their  prep- 
aration. If,  through  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
the  painting  is  marred,  they  are  painted 
again,  and  again  set  back  in  the  hot  furnace. 
If  they  can  stand  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
they  come  out  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  But 
even  then,  they  are  not  complete.  For  the 
gold  on  them  is  still  dull  and  colorless;  they 
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are  next  put  into  the  hands  of  women,  who 
with  pieces  of  flint  or  agate,  polish  the 
gold  bars  and  lines  into  shining  brilliancy. 
Then  the  vessel  is  ready  to  make  some  house 
or  palace  beautiful. 

«When  I  was  going  through  this  factory,  I 
thought,  how  much  is  all  this  like  unto  our 
lives!  We  are  iirst  moulded  into  beings  by 
our  Heavenly  Father;  our  childhood  up  to 
eight  years  is  when  the  clay  is  drying.  Then 
we  are  baptized,  as  the  vessel  is  dipped  into 
the  glazing  water.  Again  we  are  set  aside 
to  dry,  which  is  like  the  experiences  and 
troubles  of  childhood  and  youth.  Some  are 
made  bright  with  one  burning  of  the  fur- 
nace, but  such  are  never  very  pretty;  not 
very  bad  and  not  very  good.  Others  have  a 
little  decorating  before  they  go  into  the  fur- 
nace the  second  time,  and  they  are  the  pret- 
tier for  that.  The  painting  is  like  our  ex- 
periences and  education.  The  bystander  who 
watches  the  painting  go  on,  wonders  why 
they  add  the  ugly  black  or  brown  designs  and 
lines.  But  lo  and  behold,  when  the  vessel 
comes  out  of  the  furnace,  the  lines  and  de- 
signs are  lovely  blue  ones.  Those  vessels 
which  are  to  be  the  most  precious  and  the 
most  beautiful  are  taken  through  the  fur- 
nace before  ever  they  reach  [the  painter's 
hands.  They  are  carefully  painted  and  dec- 
orated, and  are  then  put  into  a  hotter  fur- 
nace than  before.     Many  cannot  stand  the 


heat  of  this  terrible  furnace,  and  they  break ; 
that  is  why  those  who  do  go  through  all  this 
are  so  precious.  Many  souls  do  not  come 
through  this  furnace  without  being  marred 
or  changed;  few  come  out  just  the  same,  or 
brighter.  Those  that  do  not  come  through 
all  right,  yet  are  not  broken,  these  are  re- 
painted and  put  back  in  the  furnace.  Some 
of  us  cannot  learn  our  lessons  the  first  time, 
and  must  go  through  the  furnace  of  trouble 
again,  hotter  than  before.  When  we  do  come 
out,  though,  we  are  just  as  bright  if  not  a 
little  brighter  than  those  who  only  had  to  go 
through  the  once.  Many  break  in  the  first 
furnace  of  trouble,  many  in  the  second.  Some 
hold  out  until  the  last,  and  then  break.  Few 
there  be  that  stand  all  the  troubles  of  this 
earth,  which  earth  is  like  unto  that  factory, 
and  that  is  why  these  few  will  be  so  precious 
in  heaven  to  adorn  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
And  so  I  learned  much  while  going  through 
this  wonderful  place.» 

And  how  true  it  is,  that  the  fire  of  afliic- 
tion  burns  the  common  clay  into  a  vessel  of 
beauty  and  honor!  Was  not  the  sacrifice 
made  by  our  dear  Brother  Maeser's  father 
more  than  repaid  in  the  glorious  career  of 
his  son?  The  great  designer  is  now  in  heaven 
where  he  can  justly  estimate  the  value  of  the 
life  work  of  his  greater  son.  Such  a  life, 
and  such  a  sacrifice,  bears  a  lesson  to  all  man- 
kind. Susa  Y.  Gates. 
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From  the  Classes  in  English,  Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo. 


A  CLOSE  CALL. 

^n*/^i  HEN  the  Pioneers  first  came  to 
^J^IM    Provo,   the   Indians   were   very 
troublesome.     They  would  steal 
cattle,  destroy  farms,  and  even  kill  the  set- 
tlers. 

Tom  Williams  and  Jack  Jones  were  boys 
of  about  seventeen  years.     Although  they 


had  not  been  particularly  quarrelsome  with 
the  Indians,  yet  they  were  not  as  friendly  as 
they  might  have  been. 

One  fall  all  the  men  and  boys  formed  a 
party  to  go  for  wood.  They  went  in  this  way 
for  protection  against  the  Indians.  Tom  and 
Jack  wanted  to  go  farther  up  the  canyon 
than  the  others  thought  necessary,  and  would 
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not  be  dissuaded.  They  went  about  three 
miles  farther  than  the  rest,  where  though 
they  had  success  in  loading  their  wagons, 
they  found  to  their  amazement  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  large  band  of  Indians. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  red  men  saw  that  their 
victims  knew  of  their  presence,  they  uttered 
three  savage  war-whoops. 

The  boys  at  first  were  stunned  with  terror, 
but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  they  deter- 
mined to  hazard  an  attempt  to  escape. 

The  Indians,  however,  had  blocked  the 
road.  A  single  trail  leading  to  a  brushy 
and  hilly  ravine  on  the  southwest  was  the 
only  direction  in  which  they  did  not  see  the 
faces  of  their  enemy. 

Each  jumped  on  a  horse  and  started  down 
the  canyon.  The  horses,  frightened  by  the 
ceaseless  yelling,  galloped  away  at  break- 
neck speed.  They  followed  the  trail  to  the 
place  where  they  had  expected  to  make  their 
escape;  but  the  Indians  had  suspected  this 
movement  and  there  were  several  awaiting 
them.  The  horses,  mad  with  fright  and  stung 
by  the  piercing  arrows,  dashed  through  the 
thicket,  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  gaining  on 
them. 

A  few  paces  more  and  it  seemed  that  all 
would  be  lost.  Could  they  get  beyond  those 
skulking  savages  ahead  of  them?  The  boys 
urged  the  horses  on.  By  a  mighty  effort 
they  gained  a  little  on  their  pursuers,  dashed 
through  a  shower  of  arrows,  then  whirled 
around  the  hill,  when  to  their  sudden  joy 
they  saw  their  friends  at  a  short  distance. 

The  Indians  with  a  yell  of  disappointment 
retreated. 

Tom  and  Jack  received  several  arrows  in 
their  bodies  but  their  wounds  were  not  serious. 

They  thanked  Goa  for  their  deliverance 
and  thereafter  were  obedient  to  the  advice 
of  those  more  experienced  than  themselves. 

Zora  Smith. 
J* 
A  MISREPRESENTED  HERO. 

«Here  I've  waited  nearly  an  hour,  and 
Napoleon  has  not  come  yet,»)  said  Julia  to 


herself  as  she  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  nar- 
row lane  leading  over  the  hill  from  her 
father's  house  to  the  forest. 

Julia  was  a  slender  girl,  and  somewhat  tall 
for  fifteen  years.  She  wore  her  hair  in  two 
large,  black  braids  streaming  down  her  back, 
and  her  deep,  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  mis- 
chief, gave  her  face  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. But  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  her  which  reminded  one  of  an  Indian; 
and  indeed  her  father  was  proud  that  one  of 
his  distant  ancestors  had  been  the  son  of  an 
Indian  chief. 

Julia  was  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  village 
school  in  Wisconsin  which  she  and  Napoleon 
attended,  and  as  they  both  lived  out  of  the 
village,  they  walked  together  through  the 
woods  to  school. 

Napoleon  was  a  pale,  delicate  boy,  who  had 
lived  in  Milwaukee  all  his  life.  His  parents 
sent  him  to  the  country  in  order  that  he 
might  regain  his  health.  He  was  living  with 
his  uncle  not  far  from  Julia's  home.  Napoleon 
was  indeed  a  polished  young  gentleman  for 
a  boy  of  his  age. 

Julia  was  not  afraid  to  go  through  the 
woods  alone,  but  she  waited  for  Napoleon 
for  company.  When  he  came  up  to  the  gate 
his  face  was  flushed  and  streams  of  perspira- 
tion were  pouring  down  his  forehead. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?  What 
have  you  been  doing ?»  hurriedly  asked  Julia. 
«I  was  about  to  go  on  alone.» 

«0h,  I  helped  George  drive  the  cows  to 
the  pasture  and  we  ran  them  all  over.  They 
crossed  the  creek  and  I  had  to  wade  through 
after  them." 

«And  of  course  you  had  to  go  home  and 
get  dry  clothing  on.  You  might  catch  cold 
if  your  feet  were  a  little  wet,i»  said  Julia  in 
a  sneering  manner. 

<iWell,  I  am  very  uncomfortable  when  I 
have  wet  feet,)>  he  remarked  in  a'somewhat 
injured  tone. 

As  they  walked  on  to  school  Julia  spied  a 
beautiful  flower  on  the  side  of  a  cliff  and 
wanted  him  to  get  it  for  her. 
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«No,))  he  said,  «that  is  rather  a  dangerous 
place  to  climb  just  for  a  flower.  If  any  good 
would  come  out  of  it,  I  might  get  it,  but 
come,  we  shall  be  late,  if  we  don't  hurry." 

"Well,  you  are  a  brave  lad,  I  must  say. 
Say,  Napoleon,  your  name  strikes  you  to  a 
T.  Napoleon  was  such  a  great  and  brave 
man,  and  here  you — you  dare  not  get  that 
flower,))  she  said,  as  she  bounded  up  the  side 
of  the  cliif. 

By  carefully  clinging  to  the  bushes  she 
obtained  the  coveted  posey,  then  said:  «You 
were  afraid  you  might  get  a  little  dirt  on 
your  clothes.)) 

Julia  kept  on  with  such  insinuating  remarks. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel.  She 
called  him  a  coward.  Napoleon  flushed  with 
resentment,  but  calmly  said: 

"Well,  I  am  not  going  to  break  my  neck, 
and  get  all  over  mud  and  dirt  just  for  the 
sake  of  a  flower.  You're  always  hinting  such 
things,  but  I  don't  care." 

Napoleon  was  getting  quite  angry.  After 
school  he  did  not  wait  for  Julia,  who  had 
coaxed  one  of  her  schoolmates  to  go  home 
with  her  and  stay  during  the  night. 

As  Napoleon  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
forest  the  coolness  of  the  deep  shade  was 
broken  occasionally  by  a  hot  breeze.  He  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  first,  but 
went  on  until  he  came  to  the  hill  where  Julia 
had  challenged  him  to  get  the  flower.  The 
air  was  getting  hot,  and  climbing  the  hill  he 
noticed  a  streak  of  fire  sweeping  down 
toward  the  bridle  path. 

He  first  thought  of  Julia,  who  would  be 
about  half  way  through  the  forest.  The 
flame  would  rush  upon  her  and  she  would  not 
know  in  what  direction  to  escape.  He 
dropped  his  books  and  started  back.  When 
he  met  the  girls  both  were  perspiring  from 
the  intense  heat. 

At  first  sight  of  them  Napoleon  shouted, 
«Woods  on  fire,))  and  seizing  each  by  the 
hand  struck  off  through  the  forest.  They 
stumbled  over  logs,  caught  on  thorns,  and 
tore  their  clothing,  but  went  swiftly  on  as 


the  air  grew  hotter  and  hotter  and  the  flames 
came  nearer. 

At  length  they  were  exhausted  and  thought 
the  flames  would  overtake  them,  for  they 
saw  sparks  flying  in  every  direction,  and 
burning  leaves  fluttering  to  the  ground  all 
around  them.  Blinded  by  smoke,  and  half 
fainting  from  the  heat,  they  safely  reached  a 
stream  running  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and 
there  they  rested,  knowing  that  the  flames 
could  go  no  farther. 

After  bathing  blistered  faces  and  hands 
they  began  to  think  about  how  they  would 
reach  home.  They  could  not  walk  over  the 
fleld  of  red  hot  coals;  so  the  only  way  was  to 
climb  the  steep  rugged  cliff. 

"Oh,  you  can't  do  that,  Napoleon,))  said 
Julia.  "Why,  there  is  no  brush  or  anything 
to  cling  to,  and  the  slippery  rocks  will  come 
sliding  down,  and  you  are  liable  to  kill  your- 
self.    Don't  try  it.)) 

But  Napoleon  did  not  listen  to  them.  He 
started  to  ascend  but  did  not  make  much 
progress.  Step  by  step  he  drew  himself  up. 
The  girls  forgot  their  aching  and  painful 
hands  and  faces  as  they  watched  with  sus- 
pense, thinking  every  minute  he  would  come 
sliding  down  to  meet  his  doom. 

He  had  now  climbed  about  thirty-flve  feet 
when  his  foot  slipped  and  he  came  sliding 
back  about  ten  feet,  then  caught  hold  of  a 
small  twig  and  this  saved  him.  He  started 
to  climb  again  and  was  getting  near  the  top 
and  would  have  liked  to  look  back  but  dared 
not  for  fear  he  would  get  dizzy  and  fall.  He 
finally  reached  the  top  and  pulled  himself 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

It  was  now  that  his  hands  and  arms  com- 
menced to  hurt;  he  had  not  thought  of  them 
before.  He  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  his 
uncle's,  and  ere  long  brought  help,  who  by 
means  of  ropes  rescued  the  girls. 

It  was  several  days  before  Julia  walked 
down  the  blackened  path  that  led  through 
the  forest  to  school;  but  it  was  weeks  before 
Napoleon  was  seen  again  at  his  seat;  and 
when  he  did  appear  his  arm  was  in  a  terrible 
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condition,  having  been  almost  cooked  by  the 
fire,  and  then  torn  by  clinging  to  the  cliff, 
until  he  had  to  carry  it  in  a  sling.  His 
manners  were  just  as  refined  as  before,  his 
shoes  were  blackened,  and  he  kept  his  clothes 
in  perfect  order. 

He  despised  wet  feet  as  much  as  ever,  but 
his  schoolmates  never  again  called  him  a 
■dude  or  a  coward.  In  the  spring  Napoleon's 
whole  attention  was  for  the  welfare  of  Julia; 
and  as  for  her,  day  by  day,  she  dreaded  the 
thoughts  of  his  going  home  to  the  city. 


Perhaps  she  would  never  see  him  again. 
The  thought  was  almost  as  dreadful  as  the 
fire.  Evidently  friendship  was  fast  becom- 
ing something  else.  When  Napoleon  went 
home,  Julia  walked  to  the  depot  with  him. 
Before  the  train  moved  away  she  had  prom- 
ised to  write  to  him.  He  came  to  see  her 
the  following  summer,  a  tall,  athletic  man, 
but  none  the  less  refined.  This  story  is  not 
yet  done,  but  there  are  rumors  that  a  very 
happy  climax  is  approaching. 

Minnie  Stewart. 


SOME  CURIOUS  PLANTS. 


♦^■/^  0  more  remarkable  collection  of 
Il4l  strange  and  curious  plants  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington. 
They  afford  a  notion  of  what  Dame  Nature 
can  do  when  she  indulges  her  fancy  in  the 
creative  line.  Everybody  has  heard  of  in- 
sect-eating plants,  such  as  the  "vegetable 
butcher,»  as'  it  is  called,  to  which  botanists 
have  given  an  unnecessarily  long  name.  It 
is  found  growing  in  North  Carolina  bogs, 
stealing  along  close  to  the  ground  and  liter- 
ally extending  its  jaws  for  the  capture  of 
such  insects — flies  particularly — as  may  ven- 
ture within  its  reach.  Not  one  gaping 
mouth,  but  thousands,  does  it  hold  ready 
for  welcoming  its  victims,  each  leaf  being  so 
constructed  as  to  form  a  trap.  These  traps 
are  somewhat  the  shape  of  clam  shells,  with 
rows  of  long  teeth  at  the  edges,  and  are 
baited  with  a  sweetish  substance,  which  at- 
tracts flies.  Unsuspectingly  the  insect  walks 
in,  and  thereupon  comes  in  contact  with  six 
microscopic  hairs,  which  grow  inside  of  the 
clam  shell  and  serve  the  plant  as  feelers. 


The  instant  these  are  touched  the  two  valves 
of  the  leaf  close  with  a  snap  and  imprison 
the  fly,  whose  exit  is  prevented  by  the  teeth. 

Naturalists  say  that  this  plant  exhibits  an 
intelligence  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
animals  than  is  displayed  by  any  other  veg- 
etable species.  It  prepares  a  lure  for  a  def- 
inite purpose,  and  is  notified  of  the  presence 
of  the  prey  by  what  corresponds  to  a  system 
of  nerves.  Thereupon  it  springs  the  trap 
and  forthwith  proceeds  to  devour  the  luckless 
prisoner,  which  is  first  crushed  to  death  be- 
tween the  toothed  jaws  and  then  absorbed 
by  a  sort  of  digestion,  this  last  process  re- 
quiring some  days.  It  is  a  true  carnivorous 
plant,  and  in  winter,  when  insects  are  scarce, 
Mr.  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  feeds  his  specimens  with  finely 
chopped  beef  and  hashed  earth  worms,  which 
are  readily  accepted.  This  botanical  curios- 
ity is  very  rare,  and  likely  to  become  extinct 
before  long,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  raised 
from  seed  and  does  not  live  long  under  cul- 
tivation. 

There   are   other   kinds   of    insect-eating 
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plants,  which  distil  liquor  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  their  prey.  Most  of  them  come 
from  the  island  of  Borneo,  but  some  are  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  one  being  from 
North  Carolina  and  another  from  Mount  Shas- 
ta. The  special  peculiarity  of  these  vege- 
table whiskey  shops,  as  Mr.  Smith  calls  them, 
is  that  they  supply,  in  tlieir  pitcher-like  re- 
ceptacles, which  are  modified  leaves,  hard 
alcoholic  liquor  for  the  entertainment  and 
undoing  of  their  hapless  customers,  and  to 
keep  the  rain  and  dew  from  diluting  their 
contents,  the  pitchers  are  usually  provided 
with  lids.  As  yet  no  chemist  has  succeeded 
in  making  satisfactory  analyses  of  the  liquors 
dispensed  by  the  different  kinds  of  whiskey 
shops,  each  of  which  appears  to  cater  to  a  spe- 
cial class  of  customers.  For  example,  the 
North  Carolina  species  attracts  blue-bottle 
flies  almost  exclusively,  while  the  plant  from 
Mount  Shasta  depends  lor  patronage  chief- 


ly upon  gnats,  and  one  from  Mount  Kinibalu, 
in  Borneo,  is  sought  only  by  cockroaches. 
Evidently  the  intoxicants  offered  in  the  vege- 
table bottles  are  not  all  alike,  one  being  pre- 
ferred by  this  sort  of  insect  and  another  by 
that.  But  by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
living  «gin-mills»  from  Borneo  are  two  which 
respectively  invite  slugs  and  frogs.  The 
species  affected  by  slugs  has  external  ridges 
to  guide  these  mollusks  to  the  brim  of  the 
vessel,  around  the  interior  edge  of  which  is 
a  row  of  teeth  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
out  again,  while  the  one  patronized  by  frogs 
has  each  of  its  pitchers  ornamented  with  a 
Ipng  and  sharp  thorn  or  spike  projecting  in- 
ward and  downward,  upon  which  Mr.  Frog 
is  impaled  when  he  attempts  to  emerge.  So 
far  as  insects  are  concerned,  they  are  kept 
from  escaping  by  means  of  microscopic  hairs, 
which  line  the  inside  of  the  receptacle  de- 
scribed, all  pointing  downward. 


"BOY  WANTED." 


■g«^EOPLE  laughed  when  they  saw  the 
11^  sign  again.  It  seemed  to  be  al- 
ii^ ways  in  Mr.  Peterson's  window.  For 
a  day  or  two,  sometimes  for  only  an  hour  or 
two,  it  would  be  missing,  but  it  was  sure  to 
appear  again. 

(tWhat  sort  of  a  boy  does  he  want,  any- 
way ?»  one  and  another  would  ask.  nAll  he 
wants  is  a  fellow  to  run  errands;  it  must  be 
easy  work  and  sure  pay.» 

This  was  the  way  they  talked  to  each 
other. 

But  Mr.  Peterson  wanted  more  than  a  boy 
to  run  errands.  Albert  found  it  out.  He  had 
been  engaged  that  very  morning,  had  been 
kept  busy  all  the  forenoon,  and  although  he 
was  a  lazy  boy,  he  rather  enjoyed  the  work. 


It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
that  he  was  sent  up  to  the  attic,  a  dark,  din- 
gy place,  inhabited  by  mice  and  cobwebs. 

«You  will  find  a  long,  deep  box  there,") 
said  Mr.  Peterson,  "which  I  want  to  have  put 
in  order.  It  stands  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  room — you  can't  miss  it.» 

Albert  looked  doleful.  «A  long,  deep  box 
— I  should  think  it  was,»  he  said  to  himself, 
as  the  attic  door  closed  after  him.  «It  would 
weigh  almost  a  ton,  I  guess;  and  what  is 
there  in  it?  Nothing  in  the  world  but  old 
nails  and  screws  and  pieces  of  iron  and  broken 
keys  and  things,  rubbish,  the  whole  of  it. 
Nothing  worth  touching — and  it  is  as  dark 
as  a  pocket  up  here,  and  cold  besides.  How 
the  wind  blows  in  through  these  knot-holes! 
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There's  a  mouse !  If  there  is  anything  I  hate 
it's  mice!  I  tell  you,  if  old  Peterson  thinks 
I'm  going  to  stay  up  here  and  tumble  over 
his  rusty  nails,  he's  much  mistaken.  I  wasn't 
bred  for  that  kind  of  work." 

Whereupon  Albert  bounced  down  the  attic 
stairs  three  at  a  bound,  and  was  found  lying 
in  the  show  window  an  hour  afterward,  when 
Mr.  Peterson  appeared. 

«Have  you  put  the  box  in  order  already?)) 
was  the  gentleman's  question. 

(il  didn't  find  anything  to  put  in  order. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  but  nails  and  things.)) 

wExactly.  It  was  the  nails  and  things 
that  I  wanted  put  in  order.  Did  you  do 
it?)) 

«No,  sir.  It  was  dark  up  there,  and  cold, 
and  I  didn't  see  anything  that  was  worth  do- 
ing. Besides,  I  thought  that  I  was  hired  to 
run  errands » 

«0h,"  said  Mr.  Peterson,  «I  thought  you 
were  hired  to  do  as  you  were  told.))  But  he 
smiled  pleasantly  enough,  and  at  once  gave 
Albert  an  errand  to  do  down  town,  and  the 
boy  went  off  chuckling,  declaring  to  himself 
that  he  knew  how  to  manage  the  old  fellow 
— all  it  needed  was  a  little  standing  up  for 
your  rights. 

Precisely  at  six  o'clock,  Albert  was  called 
and  paid  the  sum  promised  him  for  a  day's 
work;  and  then  to  his  dismay,  he  was  told 
that  his  services  would  not  be  needed  any 
more. 

The  next  morning  the  old  sign  «Boy  Want- 
ed)) appearded  in  its  usual  place. 

Before  noon  it  was  taken  down  and  Harry 
Brown  was  the  fortunate  boy.  Errands — 
plenty  of  them.  He  was  kept  busy  until 
within  an  hour  of  closing.  Then,  behold,  he 
was  sent  up  to  the  attic  to  put  the  long  box 
in  order.  He  was  not  afraid  of  a  mouse  nor 
the  cold,  but  he  grumbled  much  over  the  box. 
Nothing  in  it  was  worth  his  attention.  How- 
ever, he  tumbled  over  the  things,  growling 
all  the  time,  picking  out  a  few  straight  nails, 
a  key  or  two,  and  finally  appeared  with  the 
message:  "here's  all  there  is  worth  keeping 


in  the  box.  The  rest  of  the  nails  are  rusty 
and  the  hooks  are  bent  or  something.)) 

«Very  well,»  said  Mr.  Peterson;  and  sent 
him  to  the  post-office. 

What  do  you  think?  By  the  close  of  the 
next  day,  Harry  had  been  paid  and  discharged, 
and  the  old  sign  hung  in  the  window. 

(•I've  no  kind  of  notion  why  I  was  dis- 
charged,)) grumbled  Harry  to  his  mother.  «He 
said  he  had  no  fault  to  find,  only  he  saw  that 
I  wouldn't  suit.  It's  my  opinion  that  he 
doesn't  want  a  boy  at  all.)) 

It  was  Don  Wilde  who  was  hired  next.  He 
knew  neither  of  the  other  boys,  and  so  he 
did  his  errands  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
«long  box,))  until  the  second  morning  of  his 
stay,  when  in  a  leisure  hour  he  was  sent  to 
put  it  in  order. 

The  morning  passed,  dinner-time  came  and 
still  Don  had  not  appeared  from  the  attic. 
At  last  Mr.  Peterson  called  to  him. 

"Got  through?)) 

i<No,  sir;  there  is  ever  so  much  more  to  do.)) 

«A11  right.  It  is  dinner  time  now,  and  you 
may  go  back  to  it  after  dinner.)) 

After  dinner  back  he  went.  All  the  short 
afternoon  he  was  not  heard  from,  but  just 
as  Mr.  Peterson  was  deciding  to  call  him 
again  he  appeared. 

((I've  done  my  best,  sir,))  he  said;  «and 
down  at  the  very  botton  of  the  box  I  found 
this.)) 

<iThis»  was  a  five  dollar  gold  piece. 

"That's  a  queer  place  for  gold,"  said  Mr. 
Peterson.  «It's  good  you  found  it.  Well,  I 
suppose  you  will  be  on  hand  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.)) 

This  he  said  as  he  was  putting  the  gold 
piece  in  his  pocket. 

After  Don  had  said  good-night  and  gone, 
Mr.  Peterson  took  the  lantern  and  went  slow- 
ly up  the  attic  stairs.  There  was  the  long 
deep  box  in  which  the  rubbish  of  twenty- 
five  years  had  gathered.  Don  had  evidently 
been  to  the  bottom  of  it.  He  had  taken 
pieces  of  shingles  and  made  little  boxes  for 
the  different  articles,  with  lids  of  shingles 
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and  labeled  thus:  good  screws;  picture  tacks; 
horse  nails;  bolts;  pieces  of  iron  I  don't 
know  what  for.  The  long  box  was  in  per- 
fect order  and  very  little  that  could  really 
be  called  useful  could  be  found  within  it. 

But  Mr.  Peterson  as  he  bent  over  and  read 
the  labels  laughed  gleefully  and  murmured 
to  the  mice:  nlf  we  are  not  both  mistaken  in 
finding  everything  like  this,  I'll  treat.  I  have 
found  a  boy,  and  he  has  found  a  fortune, 
through  his  good  will.)) 

Sure  enough,  the  sign  disappeared  from 
the  window  and  was  seen  no  more.  Don  be- 
come the  well-known  errand  boy  of  the  firm 
of  Peterson  &  Co.      He   had  a  little  room. 


neatly  fitted  up,  next  to  the  attic,  where. he 
spent  his  evenings,  and  at  the  foot  of  his  bed 
hung  a  motto  which  Mr.  Peterson  gave  him. 
«It  tells  of  your  fortune,  don't  forget  it,»  he 
said,  then  he  laughed  and  read  it  curiously. 

«He  that  is  faithful  and  true  in  little  is 
faithful  in  much.)) 

<(ril  try  to  be,  sir,))  he  said.  And  he  often 
thought  of  the  long  box  over  which  he  had 
been  so  faithful. 

Don  Wilde  is  errand  boy  no  longer.  The 
firm  is  now  Peterson  &  Wilde.  The  latter 
though  a  young  man  is  a  rich  one.  He  has 
found  his  fortune,  and  has  been  successful 
in  business. 


MME.  BAZAINE'S  LIFE. 


-gf^  ATHOS  and  comedy,  romance  and  ad- 
11^  venture  are  strangely  mingled  in  the 
wX^  career  which  came  to  an  end  when 
Mme.  Bazaine  died  recently  at  a  private  hos- 
pital in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  she  twice  passed 
from  one  extreme  of  life  to  the  other. 
Every  experience  from  a  palace  to  a  prison 
was  hers.  She  was  among  the  most  brilliant 
figures  at  two  great  courts  in  two  great  con- 
tinents. Each  time  she  saw  the  throne 
about  which  the  court  was  gathered  swept 
away,  and  each  time  the  fortunes  of  herself 
and  her  husband  went  down  in  the  ruins. 
Once  they  were  raised  again  to  even  grander 
heights  of  power  and  influence,  but  the 
second  time  the  wreck  was  complete,  abso- 
lute, final.  Instead  of  being  first  among  the 
counselors  of  an  emperor,  her  husband. 
Marshal  Bazaine,  became  a  convicted  crim- 
inal, condemned  to  death,  but  finally  re- 
prieved and  sent  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  a  castle  dungeon.     From  this  liv- 


ing death  he  was  rescued  by  the  ingenuity 
and  courage  of  his  wife,  who  fled  with  him 
into  exile,  and  was  his  faithful  helpmate 
until  death  came  to  end  his  ruined  career. 
Surely  no  woman  ever  lived  a  more  romantic 
life  or  gave  stronger  proofs  of  that  devotion 
whicii  endures  even  unto  death. 

In  1865  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Mexico.  His 
court  was  almost  as  splendid  as  those  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  after  which  it  was 
modelled,  and  by  which  it  was  supported. 
But  already  there  w-ere  many  indications  of 
trouble  ahead.  The  revolutionists  were 
gathering  in  the  interior.  The  churchmen 
were  plotting  in  the  capital  itself.  In  this 
juncture  Marshal  Bazaine,  a  veteran  French 
soldier  of  many  wars  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
was  made  commander-in  chief  of  the  armies 
of  Maximilian.  He  was  already  a  widower, 
having  buried  his  young  wife  two  years 
before  his  appointment.  In  his  new  position 
he  showed  himself  a  strong  man,  handling 
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the.  complicated  questions  which  arose  with 
firmness  and  discretion.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  was  a  typical  soldier,  sturdy  in 
figure  and  martial  in  bearing,  carrying  his 
fifty-four  years  like  a  boy  of  twenty. 

One  night  in  1865  Emperor  Maximilian 
gave  a  grand  ball  at  his  palace.  Marshal 
Bazaine  was  foremost  among  the  guests.  As 
he  was  passing  in  state  through  the  ball- 
room, a  young  Mexican  girl,  who  had  been 
waltzing,  tore  the  skirt  of  her  lace  dress 
and  stopped  to  repair  it.  The  gallant  French 
soldier  was  the  first  to  come  to  her  rescue. 
When  the  rent  had  been  mended  the  young 
girl  thanked  the  great  man  and  walked  away 
with  her  partner.  But  Marshal  Bazaine  had 
for  the  second  time  lost  his  heart. 

«Who  is  this?"  he  asked  his  attendants. 

He  was  told  that  the  young  woman  was 
Mile.  De  la  Pena,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient 
Mexican  house.  Then  he  excused  himself, 
followed  her  through  the  crowds  and  begged 
the  honor  of  an  introduction. 

Their  courtship  was  short.  Bazaine  was 
a  soldier,  accustomed  to  taking  fortresses  by 
storm.  Mile.  De  la  Pena  had  all  the  tropical 
warmth  of  nature.  Their  engagement  was 
announced  to  the  emperor.  He  gave  them 
his  blessing,  believing  that  the  marriage  of 
his  commander-in-chief  to  a  native  Mexican 
would  tend  to  make  his  rule  more  popular 
and  his  throne  more  secure.  When  they 
were  married  the  emperor  gave  the  young 
girl  as  her  dowry  the  palace  of  San  Cosme, 
located  in  a  beautiful  suburb  west  of  the 
capital  city.  It  was  an  imperial  gift,  for 
the  buildings  and  ground.s  were  valued  at 
more  than  $100,000.  The  unfortunate  Em- 
press Carlotta  gave  the  bride  a  magnificent 
necklace  of  diamonds. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  by  Marshal 
Bazaine  and  his  beautiful  wife  in  and  about 
the  court.  A  child  was  born  to  them  and 
never  was  husband  more  proud  of  wife  and 
child  than  was  the  old  soldier.  Finally,  the 
French  army,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
United  States,  was  ordered   to  embark  for 


home,  leaving  Emperor  Maximilian  to  his 
fate.  Marshal  Bazaine  and  his  wife  sailed 
with  the  fleet  which  took  the  soldiers  back 
to  France.  On  his  arrival  the  marshal  was 
greeted  with  a  storm  of  reproaches.  It  was 
declared  that  he  had  played  the  part  of  a 
coward,  but  through  it  all  he  retained  the 
confidence  of  his  imperial  master,  Napoleon 
III. 

Then  came  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
career  of  the  woman  who  died  the  other 
day  in  Mexico.  Her  husband  was  made  a 
senator  of  France;  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  corps  stationed  at  Nancy; 
later  Napoleon  emphasized  the  high  value 
which  he  placed  upon  his  services,  and  gave 
him  chief  command  of  the  imperial  guards. 
Meanwhile  the  young  Mexican  girl  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  favor  at  the  gay  court. 
Princes  and  dukes,  marquises,  counts  and 
barons  were  as  plentiful  and  as  splendid  as 
butterflies.  Among  them  Mme.  la  Marechale 
took  her  place  as  a  grand  dame.  Daily  she 
rode  in  her  glittering  chariot  through  the 
magnificent  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  or 
in  the  winding  and  shady  alleys  of  the  forest 
of  Boulogne.  Life  was  all  roses  and  sun- 
shine on  the  surface,  though  the  day  of 
humiliation  was  near  at  hand. 

The  Franco-German  war  broke  out.  Mar- 
shal Bazaine,  now  about  sixty  years  old,  was 
in  command  of  the  third  army  corps.  On 
August  3,  1870,  he  took  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  though  he  afterward 
claimed  that  he  did  so  reluctantly,  and  only  at 
the  command  of  the  emperor.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  war, 
though  Mme.  Bazaine,  one  may  be  sure,  did 
so  with  constantly  increasing  chagrin  and 
fear.  Finally  came  the  fateful  October  day, 
when  Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered  his  great 
army  to  the  Germans,  his  entire  command  of 
173,000  men  marching  out  of  Metz,  leaving 
their  arras,  and,  it  was  afterward  charged, 
their  honor  behind  them. 

All  manner  of  charges  were  made  against 
Bazaine.     It    developed   that    he    had   held 
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communication  with  Bismarck,  and,  innocent 
f,  or  guilty,  this  was  declared  to  be  proof  of 
his  treachery.  In  1873  he  was  tried  by 
•court-martial,  convicted  and  condemned  to 
death  and  military  degradation.  These  were 
the  days  when  Mme.  Bazaine,  still  a  young 
woman,  suffered  all  that  a  woman  may  suffer. 
But  she  still  retained  absolute  confidence  in 
her  husband,  and  did  her  best  to  comfort 
and  support  him  during  the  trial. 

The  judges  who  had  condemned  also  recom- 
mended clemency,  and  President  MacMahon 
commuted  the  sentence  to  twenty  years'  se- 
clusion in  the  Fort  Saint  Marguerite,  near 
Cannes.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  the 
old  soldier  was  locked  up  in  the  dungeon, 
while  his  wife,  with  her  two  children,  re- 
mained outside  in  disgrace.  But  still  she 
believed  that  her  husband  was  innocent,  and, 
innocent  or  guilty,  she  loved  him.  She  de- 
termined to  compass  his  escape,  and  she  was 
not  without  friends  to  aid  her  in  the  task. 

First  of  all  she  gained  permission — this 
■beautiful  Mexican  girl,  not  yet  thirty  years 
■of  age— to  visit  her  old  husband  in  his  cell. 
By  concealing  it  under  her  clothing,  she  car- 
ried into  the  prison  a  long  rope.  This  she 
■delivered  to  the  marshal.  One  window  of  his 
■cell  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  and  through 
this  window,  six  months  after  his  incarcera- 
tion, he  finally  made  his  escape. 

The  rope  furnished  by  his  wife  was  sus- 
pended from  the  cell  window,  and  down  it  at 
midnight  the  old  soldier  slipped.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  little  boat.  In  it  sat  his  de- 
voted wife,  while  her  cousin  held  the  oars. 
Silently  through  the  darkness  they  rowed  out 
■into  the  sea.  There  waited  a  ship  ready  to 
■sail — this,  too,  arranged  for  by  the  care  and 
/hard  work  of  the  wife.     On  it  the  party  em- 


barked and  the  marshal  and  his  wife  were 
united  once  more. 

The  ship  landed  the  fugitives  in  Italy, 
where  they  did  not  find  a  safe  refuge.  Ac- 
cordingly they  moved  on  to  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, and  from  that  city  to  England.  Finally 
they  took  up  their  permanent  residence  at ' 
Madrid,  Spain,  and  there,  until  the  marshal's 
death  in  1888,  the  family  lived. 

That  Mme.  Bazaine  implicitly  believed  in 
her  husband's  innocence,  and  that  the  mar- 
shal himself  was  sincere  in  the  opinion  that 
he  was  a  scapegoat  and  a  victim  rather  than  a 
traitor,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  1874  he 
printed  in  a  New  York  paper  a  long  defense 
of  his  conduct  in  surrendering  Metz,  and 
nine  years  later  he  went  over  the  ground  in 
an  elaborate  volume.  In  all  these  efforts  to 
clear  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  from  stain 
he  was  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  never  lost 
faith  in  him.  And  whatever  his  faults  as  a 
soldier  may  have  been,  it  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father  and  husband. 

Some  time  after  his  death  his  widow  went 
back  to  spend  her  last  years  in  the  land  of 
her  nativity.  One  may  imagine  the  contrast 
between  her  departure,  thirty  years  before, 
and  her  return.  Once  she  had  been  second 
only  to  the  Empress  Carlotta  at  the  imperial 
court.  Now  she  came  back  the  widow  of  an 
exiled  soldier,  branded  as  a  traitor  by  the 
country  for  which  he  fought  for  thirty-five 
years. 

After  her  return  to  Mexico  she  lived  in 
comparative  retirement.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  still  only  middle-aged.  Her 
life  was  not  long,  but  it  was  certainly  marked 
by  almost  every  possible  change  and  variety 
of  fortune.  Selected. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS. 

"^^  MONO  the  things  promised  by  the 
/▼I  Lord  to  His  Elders  in  the  last  days  is 
that  after  their  testimony  should 
come  the  testimony  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
voice  of  thunderings,  and  of  lightnings,  and 
of  tempests,  and  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
heaving  themselves  beyond  their  bounds;  as 
a  result  of  which  all  things  should  be  in  com- 
motion, and  men's  hearts  should  fail  them, 
for  fear  should  come  upon  all  people.  These 
signs  were  also  to  be  looked  for  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man;  and 
among  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  and  ears 
to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  these 
warnings  were  to  be  as  a  preparation  for  the 
mighty  events  that  were  soon  to  follow. 

Surely  recent  years  have  witnessed  the 
fulfillment  of  many  of  these  predictions.  The 
evidences  that  these  are  certainly  the  last 
days  are  multiplying  on  every  hand.  Within 
a  few  days  past  one  of  the  principal  Gulf 
cities  of  the  country  has  been  literally  swept 
out  of  existence  by  the  leaping  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea  beyond  their  bounds.  Today  the 
city  of  Galveston,  is  literally  one  vast  slimy 
charnel-house,  thousands  of  bodies  of  the 
dead — just  how  many  no  one  has  yet  esti- 
mated—strewing the  site  and  vicinity  of  the 
lately  prosperous  town.  Sweeping  across  the 
whole  country,  with  this  city  as  its  starting- 
point,  went  the  voice  of  the  tempest,  tear- 
ing and  destroying  property  and  life  in  its 
path.  Verily  men's  hearts  have  sickened  and 
have  failed  them  not  only  because  of  what 
they  have  heard  and  seen  of  this  havoc,  but 
because  of  fear  as  to  where  and  when  the 
next  visitation  of  wrath  might  come! 

Secret  organizations  are  also  multiplying 
in  number  and  increasing  in  power — a  menace 
and  a  sign  concerning  which  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  had  full  notice  from  the  begin- 
ning. Year  by  year  these  organizations  in- 
crease  in  magnitude  and  in   boldness,  and 


the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  is  made 
more  apparent.  The  relations  of  employers 
and  employed  become  more  and  more 
strained,  even  in  prosperous  and  peaceful 
times,  and  there  is  an  ever-present  threat  of 
outbreak  and  violence.  A  general  conflict 
between  these  classes,  such  as  might  occur 
at  any  time,  would  be  so  dreadful  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  efl'ects  that  no  parallel  in 
history  could  be  found  for  it.  Even  the  ris- 
ing of  slaves  against  their  masters,  of  which 
the  records  of  the  past  furnish  us  some 
examples,  and  which  is  a  conflict  notoriously 
cruel  and  ferocious,  gives  only  a  feeble  idea, 
as  to  what  this  class-war  might  become  be- 
cause of  the  strength  and  organization  of 
the  respective  parties  and  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  which  has  been  engendered.  A 
thought  as  to  what  the  future  may  bring- 
forth  in  this  respect  adds  another  to  the 
many  fears  which  already  oppress  men'a 
minds.  If  to  the  dread  and  misgiving  which 
mankind  feel  as  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,, 
be  added  the  feeling  that  the  people  of  many 
civilized  governments  today  are  walking  upon 
the  thin  crust  of  a  slumbering  social  volcano, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  men's  hearts  shall 
fail  them  and  they  be  found  running  here 
and  there  in  the  search  for  safety,  which 
they  know  not  how  to  find. 

WORDS   USED   IN   CONFIRMING   MEMBERS. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  who  lives  in 
Arizona,  writes  to  us  to  know  whether  there 
has  been  any  change  made  in  the  words  used 
in  confirming  members  of  the  Church.  His 
reason  for  asking  this  question,  is  that  one 
of  the  brethren  who  lives  in  the  settlement 
has  been  at  the  Salt  Lake  Temble  attending 
to  ordinances.  Upon  his  return  he  informed 
the  officers  of  the  Church  there  that  they  did 
not  use  the  same  words  in  confirming  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  that  are  used  in  the 
temple.  He  quotes  the  words  used  in  the 
temple   as   being,    «We  give  you  the  Holy 
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Ghost,"  instead  of  saying  «We  give  unto  you 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,»  which  seems  to 
be  the  form  used  where  he  lived. 

The  words  used  in  the  temple  in  confirming 
members  in  the  Church  are,  "Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost,))  and  though  there  may  be  some 
deviation  from  that  by  some  persons,  that  is 
the  phraseology  used  not  only  in  the  temple 
but  by  the  Elders  generally;  for  the  First 
Presidency  have  so  instructed. 

Our  correspondent  mentions  the  Book  of 
Covenants,  but  the  Book  of  Covenants  gives 
no  form  of  confirmation.     There  are  two  or 


three  references  in  that  book  to  the  subject 
of  laying  on  of  hands.  One  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 39,  paragraph  23,  where  it  says: 

<iAnd  again  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on 
as  many  as  ye  shall  baptize  with  water,  ye 
shall  lay  your  hands,  and  they  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shall  be 
looking  forth  for  the  signs  of  my  coming, 
and  shall  know  me;))  and  the  other  in  section 
49,  paragraph  14:  "And  whoso  doeth  this 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  Elders  of  this 
Church.)) 
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THE    "HIRED   GIRD)    PROBLEM. 

^^^HE  term  "beehive"  is  so  popularly  as- 
Ll,  sociated  with  Utah  and  her  people, 
and  also  with  probably  the  most  not- 
able private  residence  in  the  State,  that  a 
citizen  of  this  commonwealth  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  stopping  in  his  reading  to  give 
particular  notice  to  any  use  of  the  word  out- 
side of  its  strictly  literal  meaning;  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  "beehive"  school  in  New 
YorTc  State  will  naturally  excite  curiosity  as 
to  what  the  institution  and  its  methods  and 
objects  may  be. 

In  truth,  the  school  referred  to  justifies  a 
moment's  examination.  It  is  an  establishment 
where  girls  take  a  practical  course  in  learn- 
ing how  to  be  competent  domestic  servants 
or  «hired  household  help."  More  than  that, 
it  teaches  its  pupils  housekeeping  «in  all  its 
branches,))  and  thus  in  its  evening  classes 
gives  factory  girls  and  shop  girls  a  chance 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  duties  which 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  come  to 
them  with  marriage.  They  are  taught  the 
mysteries  of  market  gardening— that  is,  they 
learn  about  the  planting  and  gathering  of 


vegetables  and  fruits,  their  respective  nutri- 
tive properties,  etc.,  and  of  course  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  manner  of  cooking  them. 
They  take  a  three  weeks'  practical  term  as 
cook,  kitchenmaid,  laundress,  chambermaid, 
and  waitress  respectively,  and  though  each 
may  have  shown  very  soon  which  particular 
line  she  has  the  greatest  aptitude  for,  and  is 
encouraged  to  adopt  that  one,  she  is  not  ex- 
cused from  the  training  and  instruction  be- 
longing to  the  other  lines.  The  object  is  to 
send  out  women  thoroughly  equipped  for 
household  work,  and  the  reports  are  that  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory.  An  import- 
ant part  of  the  instruction  is  the  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  different  foods,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  human  body. 

The  so-called  servant  problem  will  probably 
not  be  solved  by  this  means — that  problem 
existing  rather  in  the  getting  of  hired  help 
at  all  rather  than  in  getting  always  the  best 
quality.  Yet  it  is  believed  it  will  contribute 
to  its  solution,  by  providing  a  class  of  trained 
and  educated  help  who  can  be  regarded  not 
so  much  the  mere  drudge  of  the  household 
as  a  sort  of  working  housekeepers  and  friends 
of  the   family.     Too  many  mistresses  are 
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without  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  their  hired  girls.  They  seem  unable 
to  look  upon  those  whom  they  employ  as  any- 
thing but  inferiors,  with  whom  any  familiar- 
ity or  friendship  would  be  improper.  They 
do  not  take  an  interest  in  their  <(girls,»  and 
hence  the  aversion  of  these,  and  of  their 
parents  especially,  to  allow  the  girls  to  go 
out  to  service. 

Among  Latter-day  Saints  the  practice  of 
the  world  in  these  respects — that  is,  haugh- 
tiness of  mistresses  toward  their  help  and 
total  indifference  as  to  their  welfare,  their 
associations,  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
pend their  money,  their  hours,  etc.,  so  long 
as  they  perform  their  stinted  amount  of 
work — ought  not  to  exist.  Every  woman 
whose  circumstances  enable  her  to  afford  a 
hired  girl,  ought  to  put  herself  mentally  in 
the  position  of  that  girl  and  of  that  girl's 
mother.  She  ought  to  manifest  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  girl's  welfare,  and  by  example 
and  advice  encourage  her  to  good  behavior 
and  habits.  She  ought  to  remember  that 
poverty  is  no  disgrace  and  no  crime;  that  the 
distinction  between  those  who  have  to  work 
for  their  living  and  those  who  do  not,  is  not 
recognized  in  fhe  actual  value  of  souls. 
Wealth  adds  no  merit  to  its  possessor  only  as 
it  gives  him  or  her  increased  opportunity  for 
usefulness;  and  under  the  bib  and  coarse 
dress  of  many  a  hired  girl  is  a  larger  heart 
and  a  nobler  spirit  than  in  those  who  are 
clad  sumptuously  and  play  the  society  part 
in  the  parlor. 

The  "problem"  exists  in  our  communities, 
as  well  as  others,  and  perhaps  the  partial 
cause  and  cure  for  it  may  be  found  in  the 
foregoing  sentences.  But  besides  this,  the 
tendency  nowadays  among  young  women  is 
toward  stores,  shops,  offices  and  factories, 
rather  than  toward  the  household,  with  its 
round  of  homely  duties.  To  those  who  follow 
this  inclination,  such  a  school  as  has  been 
alluded  to,  and  other  schools  or  classes  simi- 
larly planned,  should  prove  of  great  benefit. 
Every  young  woman  has  a  right  to  expect  to 


become  a  wife  and  mother.  If  from  child- 
hood up  she  has  chosen  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  the  household,  and  reaches  woman- 
hood without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  econ- 
omy and  management  of  a  home,  she  should 
even  at  a  later  day  proceed  to  study  the 
branches,  for  no  woman  ought  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  practical  duties  of  housekeeper 
and  thus  entirely  dependent  upon  and  at  the 
mercy  of  hired  help.  As  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  help  when  necessary — that,  pre- 
sumably, will  continue  as  long  as  to  girls  of 
ambition  and  intellect  other  avenues  of  em- 
ployment are  open.  This  phase  of  the  ((prob- 
lem" can  perhaps  be  solved  more  easily  at 
present  by  a  system  of  co-operation  than 
by  any  other.  The  completest  solution  is 
given  in  the  plan  for  the  United  Order  as  ex- 
plained by  President  Brigham  Young,  where 
each  one  in  the  community  shall  have  his  or 
her  appointed  duties,  and  all  the  work  shall 
be  divided  in  a  manner  requiring  each  one  to 
do  his  part.  Until  this  perfect  plan  shall  be 
made  practicable,  however,  the  co-operation 
of  families  in  a  general  kitchen,  dining-room, 
laundry,  etc.,  would  seem  most  feasible  and 
economical.  A  number  of  families  living 
near  together  could  unite  in  maintaining  a 
co-operative  kitchen,  in  which  well-trained 
help  could  be  employed  at  a  figure  which 
would  not  prove  too  large  for  the  whole 
number  of  partners,  yet  which  no  one  of 
them  would  be  able  to  afford  alone.  In  such 
an  arrangement  as  this,  there  is  not  only 
much  satisfaction  to  the  partners  in  the 
scheme,  but  much  economy  as  well,  since  the 
expense  of  providing  and  cooking  food  is 
decreased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
food  or  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  it 
is  furnished.  Such  a  plan  has  been  tried  and 
found  effective  in  several  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
it  cannot  be  made  a  success  in  our  communi- 
ties where  brethren  and  sisters  are  situated 
so  that  they  can  become  sharers  in  its  sav 
ings  and  advantages. 

The  Editor. 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
XII. 


Play,  children,  play!  Your  morning  is  not  long: 
Your  noon  will  soon  appear,  then,  sooner  still, 

the  night: 
Earth  is  more  joyous  for  your  mirth  and  song; 
Its  darkest  days  less  dark  because  of  your  delight. 
Do  all  you  can  to  chase  the  clouds  away, 
And  bring  the  sunshine  in — play,  children,  play! 
But  work,  as  well!     There's  so  much  to  be  done: 
So  much  that  needs  the  help  of  small  as  well  as 

great: 
Divide  your  time,  and  in  your  work  find  fun; 
And  from  your  lessons  pleasures  sweet  create. 
Play  on,  work  on,  and  fill  your  little  day 
With  happy  sunshine  while  your  work  and  play. 

A  settlement  of  the  Saints  called  Kanes- 
ville  was  the  next  resting-place  of  the  Kane 
family,  as  they  moved  on  westward.  They 
located  there  in  1848. 

Favie  was  ten  years  old  then.  His  father 
was  away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  work- 
ing with  his  horse  team,  either  earning  family 
supplies,  or  helping  to  move  widows  and 
others  of  the  poorer  Saints  forward  to  the 
west.  Offices  of  trust  and  responsibility 
were  placed  upon  Brother  Kane,  and  he  was 
advised  to  stay  with  others  of  the  Saints  for 
some  years  at  Kanesville,  instead  of  travel- 
ing on  to  Salt  Lake  that  year.  Favie  and 
Rhoda  went  to  school  in  the  winter. 

The  next  spring,  1849,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
the  8th  of  April,  another  little  sister  was 
born  to  them. 

Rhoda  was  delighted  with  that  baby,  and 
60  was  little  Mattie.  To  them,  nothing  had 
ever  seemed  quite  so  dear  and  lovely  as  that 
baby  sister,  which  was  named  Lily.  But 
Favie  was  more  disappointed  than  ever  be- 


fore. At  first  he  thought  he  never  would 
look  at  that  baby,  or  have  anything  to  say 
to  it.  To  think  of  having  had  seven  sisters 
born  and  not  one  brother,  seemed  to  him  a 
misfortune  that  he  could  not  get  over. 

But  he  did  get  over  it  very  soon;  and  like 
Rhoda  and  Mattie,  and  all  the  rest,  he  finally 
came  to  think  that  good-natured,  loving  baby 
Lily  was  about  the  nicest  thing  in  the  world. 

Even  Sister  Kane  said  to  her  husband  of 
that  baby,  it  seemed  as  though  every  child 
that  was  born  to  them  she  loved  better  and 
better.  And  Brother  Kane  answered,  «Iveep 
on  loving  better  and  better;  and  by-and-by 
your  love  will  become  perfect." 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  Brother  Kane  took  his 
wife  and  the  two  younger  children,  Mattie  and 
Lily,  and  went  back  to  Ohio,  where  some  of 
their  relatives  were  still  living.  They  went 
to  visit  Sister  Kane's  parents,  and  some  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  before  taking  the 
long  journey  across  the  Plains.  Favie  and 
Rhoda  were  left  in  charge  of  things  at 
home. 

After  their  parents  were  gone,  Favie,  with 
a  neighbor  boy,  used  to  go  into  the  timber 
and  cut  and  haul  cord-wood.  It  would  take 
them  two  days  to  cut  a  cord  and  get  it  to 
town  and  sell  it,  when  they  would  have  75  cents 
between  them.  And  then  they  would  haul  a 
load  of  small  wood  for  "Mother  Annis,»  to 
pay  her  for  the  use  of  her  oxen  and  wagon, 
with  which  they  had  hauled  their  own. 

After  that,  Favie  went  to  work  in  a  brick 
yard  for  a  Brother  Hill,  who  paid  him  25  cents 
a  day.  When  Saturday  night  came,  he  had 
his  .$1.50,  and  felt  as  though  he  were  almost 
a  man. 

That  same  winter,  after  the  folks  got  back 
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from  Ohio,  Favie's  father  sent  him  with  the 
team  50  miles  north,  with  a  company,  to 
build  log  houses  and  start  a  <(Poor  Farm,»  as 
it  was  called.  Favie  returned  home,  and  then 
made  another  trip  to  help  move  families  up 
there  to  make  their  fit-out  to  go  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  mountains. 

The  next  summer  brought  Favie  the  great- 
est blessing  of  his  life,  so  far,  he  thought. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  1851,  his  first  baby 
brother  was  born.  And  Favie  was  so  happy 
then,  he  thought  he  would  never  do  a  thing 
in  his  life  again  that  could  worry  his  dear 
father  and  mother,  or  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 
The  Lord  had  been  so  good  to  him,  he  wanted 
only  to  be  good  himself  forever.  0!  how 
beautiful  that  baby  brother  was!  How  the 
little  sisters  loved  to  tend  him!  He  was 
named  John,  for  their  dear,  good  Grandpa 
Kane.  How  fast  baby  John  grew,  and  how 
bright  and  sweet  he  was! 

One  day  four-year-old  Mattie  was  holding 
the  baby  and  sitting  on  a  low,  round  box  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  A  little  thunder 
storm  came  up  suddenly,  and  the  children 
were  rushing  about,  bringing  in  clothes  that 
were  hung  out  to  dry,  shutting  windows,  and 
slamming  doors.  Little  Mattie  was  tumbled 
off  the  box  with  baby  in  her  arms.  What  a 
struggle  she  had  to  keep  the  dear  baby  head 
from  getting  bumped! 

«Nellie,  oh,  Nellie!»>  she  cried,  "help  me!» 

Nellie  took  baby  John  first,  and  then  helped 
Mattie  up,  for  the  little  nurse  girl  was 
considerably  hurt.  Her  elbow  was  bruised 
and  skinned,  but  she  said  she  didn't  care  a 
bit  for  that  as  long  as  baby  was  not  hurt. 
And  he  was  not  hurt  in  the  least;  he  just 
laughed  over  the  excitement.  And  Mattie 
was   praised   for   being  brave  and  keeping 


baby's  head  from  bumping,  and  letting  her 
arm  be  hurt  instead. 

Favie  commenced  hoarding  up  things  that 
boys  like  to  have,  much  more  carefully  for 
baby  brother  than  he  had  ever  done  for  him- 
self. The  prettiest  marbles  he  could  get,  the 
finest  pocket-knife,  and  all  such  things,  were 
brought  to  his  mother  to  be  taken  care  of 
till  the  baby  would  be  old  enough  to  play  with 
them.  Oh,  what  nice  times  they  were  all 
looking  forward  to  when  baby  John  would  be 
old  enough  to  walk!  The  time  slipped  by 
until  he  was  six  and  a  half  months  old,  and 
he  could  walk  then,  all  over  the  house,  by 
holding  on  to  things.  And  Mattie  and  Lily 
told  him  that  very  soon  he  could  go  with  them 
to  meet  Papa;  that  they  would  each  take  hold 
of  one  of  his  hands,  and  run  to  Papa,  and 
make  him  glad.  And  John  laughed  and 
stamped  with  his  little  feet,  and  clapped  his 
hands  for  «patty-cakes.» 

It  was  near  the  last  of  December.  Most 
of  the  «Mormons»  at  Kanesville  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
spring.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  Mor- 
mons and  Gentiles,  having  been  associated  in 
business,  thought  it  would  be  a  fitting  expres- 
sion of  the  good  will  they  held  for  each  other 
to  have  a  grand  New  Year's  ball  together.. 
So  their  arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
party  came  off  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
January,  1852.  Supper  was  served  during: 
the  evening,  two  long  tables  being  filled  and 
surrounded,  one  principally  with  (tMormons,»- 
the  other  with  Gentiles. 

Now,  children,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
terrible,  sickening  truth,  in  connection  with 
that  New  1' ear's  supper.  And  the  thought 
of  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  some  of  you,  by  help- 
ing you  to  remember  the  danger  there  is  ia 
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breaking  any  of  the  commandments  of  God. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  in  this  instance 
relates  particularly  to  the  keeping,  or  break- 
ing, of  «The  Word  of  Wisdon,»  which  the  Lord, 
in  great  kindness,  had  given  as  a  warning  to 
His  people,  nearly  twenty  years  before  that 
time.  He  told  them  why  that  revelation  was 
given,  saying,  «in  consequence  of  evils  and  de- 
signs which  do  and  will  exist  in  the  hearts  of 
conspiring  men  in  the  last  days,  I  have  warned 
you,  and  forewarn  you,  by  giving  unto  you 
this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation."  Study 
that  revelation,  children,  until  you  understand 
it,  and  know  it.  (Section  89,  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.)  For  other  consequences 
might  yet  follow  the  breaking  of  that  law,  as 
serious  as  those  of  which  I  shall  now  tell  you. 

A  certain  unprincipled  man,  known  as  Dr. 
Cook,  had  made  boasts  that  after  the  party 
the  "Mormons"  would  all  come  down  with  a 
disease,  but  the  Gentiles  would  not. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  supper  the  «Mor- 
mons»  nearly  all  sat  at  one  table  and  the 
Gentiles  at  the  other.  Of  those  who  sat  at  the 
former  table,  every  person  who  drank  tea  or 
coffee,  was  very  soon  stricken  down  with  illness. 

An  unsuspecting  Gentile  merchant,  and  his 
wife,  happening  to  get  seated  at  the  table 
with  the  iiMormons,»  and  taking,  one  of  them 
coffee  and  the  other  tea,  were  both  poisoned 
and  came  near  dying  with  the  dread  disease 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Saints  had  designed 
for  them. 

Brother  Kane  had  his  daughter  Rhoda  for 
his  lady  at  the  party.  They  sat  side  by  side 
at  the  table;  Brother  Kane  drank  a  cup  of 
tea  and  his  daughter  a  glass  of  water.  Sor- 
rowful indeed  were  the  consequences  there. 
Rhoda  never  had  the  slightest  sign  of  the 
disease.     But  the  father  soon  broke  out  with 


it,  and  from  him,  the  three  younger  children 
of  the  family  caught  the  contagion. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  then  Mattie  and 
Lily,  with  their  innocent,  childish  faces  all 
pitted  and  discolored,  and  their  heads  bald, 
having  lost  their  hair,  were  able  to  leave  the 
sick  bed  and  began  to  move  about  the  house. 
And  soon  after,  they  were  well.  But  the 
darling  of  the  household,  the  lovely,  precious 
baby  John,  would  never  laugh  and  play  with 
them  any  more.  He  had  died  of  the  dread 
disease. 

Mother  Annis  and  her  son  Norman,  both  of 
whom  had  previously  had  the  disease  and 
were  not  afraid  of  it,  were  the  only  friends 
who  dared  to  come  and  help  Sister  Kane  in 
her  time  of  sore  affliction. 

After  the  body  of  baby  John  was  put  into 
its  coffin  and  was  ready  for  burial,  Norman 
took  the  little  box  in  his  arms,  and  went 
away  around  through  a  back  street,  so  as 
not  to  pass  near  the  houses  and  frighten  the 
people;  and  all  alone  he  buried  that  best  be- 
loved little  brother. 

Favie  was  sick,  not  with  the  same  disease;  his 
mother  and  three  older  sisters  were  not  sick 
at  all,  except  with  fatigue,  anxiety  and  grief 
for  the  suffering  and  loss  of  their  loved  ones. 

Favie's  sorrow  over  the  death  of  his  baby 
brother  was  very  great.  It  almost  seemed 
to  him  as  though  the  sunshine  would  never 
look  bright  or  the  world  lovely  to  him  any 
more.  His  heart  was  a  very  tender  and 
sympathetic  one,  and  his  love  for  his  dear 
parents  made  him  feel  the  loss  even  more 
keenly  because  of  their  bereavement.  But 
they  all  had  to  brace  up  and  prepare  for  the 
duties  before  them. 

Ox  teams  were  being  used,  mostly,  in  the 
great  journey  of  the  Saints  across  the  Plains. 
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So  Brother  Kane  bought  two  young  steers, 
which  he  told  Favie  he  might  yoke  up  and 
break,  so  they  would  be  ready  to  travel  with. 
He  also  said  Favie    could   have    whatever 
means    he    could    make    with   them.     This 
pleased  Favie  greatly.     And  although  he  was 
still  only  a  child,  and  not  large  for  his  age, 
he  set  to  work  very  diligently  and  patiently, 
and  soon   had  the  young    oxen  tamed  and 
steady  so  he  could  work  them.     He  seemed 
to  have  a  knack   for  taming  and  teaching 
animals.     And  it  was  surprising  to  see  how 
soon  his  little  ox  team  knew  what  he  said  to 
them,    and   how    readily    they   gave    heed. 
When  he  would  say  «Go  on.  Buck  and  Berry, » 
the  team  knew  he  was  ready,  and  would  start 
along.     \i  he  said  <'Gee,»  they  knew  what  he 
meant  and  would  turn  toward  the  right,  but  if 
he  said  «Haw,))  they  would  turn  toward  him. 
And  when  he  said  «Whoa,»  they  knew  they 
must  stop.     Favie  soon  found  work  with  his 
team.     And  he  could  make  from  two  to  six 
dollars  some  days.     This  made  him  feel  that 
he  was  getting  quite  rich.     And  indeed  he 
was  a  great  help  to  his  mother.     For  he  did 
not  spend  the  money  he  got  in  a  selfish  way 
for  his  own  comfort.     Instead  0/  doing  so, 
he  felt  that  he  must  help  to  buy  whatever 
was  needed   in   the    house.     Sometimes   he 
brought  home  candles,  if  he  knew  his  mother 
was  without  them.     Sometimes  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  calico  to  make  his  sisters  some 
aprons,  or  if  one  was  needing  them,  a  pair  of 
shoes.     Favie  was  not  in  the  least  stingy. 
In  fact  he  was  always  too  ready  to  spend  his 
earnings  freely.       L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED. J 

to  the  letter-box. 

Oakley. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary  and  day 


school.     I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Oakley 
Primary.     I  love  my  president  and  teachersj,  1 
I  have  one  sister  and  four  brothers.      My 
little  brother  was  thrown  off  a  horse  a  short 
time  ago  and  hurt  very  badly.     My  Papa  ad- 
ministered to  him  and  he  got  better  immediate- 
ly and  is  well  and  healthy  now.     Hoping  tO' 
see  my  letter  printed  in  the  Juvenile, 
I  am  your  friend, 
Dora  Maxwell.    Aged  13. 

Giles,  Utah. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  little 
letters  in  the  Juvenile,  which  my  sister 
takes.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary 
and  like  my  teachers.  I  lately  went  to  con- 
ference, which  was  ten  miles  from  here,  and 
had  a  nice  time.  Three  years  ago  I  went 
with  my  father  and  mother  to  Manti  where 
my  uncle  lives,  and  I  had  a  good  time  there. 
We  were  gone  from  home  two  weeks.  I  would 
like  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  inside 
the  Temple,  but  I  could  not  at  that  time.  I 
have  three  brothers  and  four  sisters.  I 
would  like  to  see  my  letter  in  print. 
Your  new  friend, 
Melissa  Lance.    Aged  13. 

Franklin,  Idaho. 
I  like  to  read  the  little  letters  that  are  in 
the  Juvenile.  I  go  to  Sunday  School,  also- 
Primary  every  Friday  at  three  o'clock.  I 
have  a  little  black  dog.  I  have  three  sisters 
and  five  brothers.  One  of  my  brothers  is  on 
a  mission.  I  have  lots  of  playmates  here  in 
Franklin,  and  I  have  a  kind  father  and  mother. 
Ethel  Durrant.    Aged  10. 

Smithfield,  Utah. 
My  doll  will  be  a  year  old  the  Christmas 
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coming,  if  it  don't  get  broken.  Its  name  is 
Gracie.  We  have  a  baby  named  Maurice 
who  we  think  is  the  nicest  baby  in  town.  He 
can  nearly  walk  alone,  and  he  will  be  a  year 
old  the  24th  of  January.  I  go  to  school  and 
am  in  the  high  chart.  I  also  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary.  I  am  a  little  Mormon 
girl. 

Your  friend, 

Hazel  Miles. 

Franklin,  Idaho. 
I  like  to  read  the  little  letters.  So  I 
thought  I  would  write  too.  I  have  a  little 
yellow  and  white  kitten.  I  have  two  sisters 
and  two  brothers  and  I  have  a  brother  dead. 
I  have  a  grandma  staying  with  us.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  Primary  all  the  time.  My 
Papa  has  been  on  three  missions.  This  is  all 
for  this  time. 

Blanche  BRA^if.    Aged  10. 


Logan,  Lincoln  County,  Nev. 
I  have  been  reading  your  little  letters,  and 
I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  am  going 
to  school  and  I  like  to  go  and  learn  to  read 
and  write.  My  Papa  has  gone  on  a  mission 
and  Mama  has  no  one  to  help  her  work  but 
me.  It  is  nice  and  warm  here  all  the  time. 
We  live  in  a  warm  country. 

Ansel  Huntsman. 


schoolhouse  and  it  has   a  large  tower  and 
they  have  a  flag  on  it. 

Ella  Brunson.    Aged  11. 


Oakley,  Idaho. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile. 
Instructor.  This  is  my  first  attempt  to 
write  to  the  Letter-box.  My  brother  got 
his  hand  in  the  pulley  when  we  were  putting 
up  our  hay.  My  sister  and  I  prayed  for  him 
and  his  hand  is  nearly  well.  I  go  to  school 
and  am  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Edward  Tuttle.     Aged  9. 

Poplar  District,  Utah. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
your  readers.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  do  so,  as  I  have  read  many  of  the- 
little  letters  in  the  Juvenile.  I  go  to  Sun- 
day School  and  am  in  the  fourth  reader.  I 
am  my  parents'  only  child. 

Anzley  Miller.    Aged  12. 

Provo  City,  Utah. 
My  home  is  in  Provo  Second  ward.  I  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  have  a  very  kind  teacher. 
I  study  the  Leaflet.  My  lessons  are  the  cru- 
cifixion and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  it  is 
a  very  interesting  study. 

Edwin  Henricksen.    Aged  9. 


Fillmore,  Utah. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  I  have 
two  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing your  letters,  so  Mama  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  write.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  ever  written.     We  go  in  a  very  nice 


Snuthfield,  Cache  County,  Utah. 
We  have  taken  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  a  long  while,  and  I  thought  I  would  take 
pleasure  in  writing  to  the  Letter-box.  I 
read  all  the  pieces  and  the  letters.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  Primary.  Last  Sunday 
was  our  ward  conference,,  and  Apostle  Mer- 
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rill  was  here.  I  have  four  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  Our  baby  is  a  boy  two  weeks  old. 
His  name  is  Charles  Oliver.  Three  years 
ago  my  little  brother's  throat  was  awfully 
sore  and  he  had  a  fever.  We  thought  he 
was  going  to  die.  Grandpa  Woodruff  prayed 
for  him  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  we  put 
our  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  got  better. 
One  year  ago  my  father  came  home  from  a 
mission.  He  went  to  the  Southern  States 
and  stayed  there  two  years.  He  is  the 
Bishop  of  Smithfield.  We  are  farmers  and 
farm  for  a  living.  I  trust  the  Lord  will 
bless  all  the  interests  of  Zion. 

Katie  Woodruff.    Aged  11. 

Midway. 

I  am  a  little  Mormon  girl  and  have  always 
lived  out  of  town  on  a  farm.  We  take  the 
Juvenile,  and  I  like  to  read  the  little  letters 
from  the  girls  and  boys.  My  Papa  is  up  in 
Canada,  and  he  likes  the  country,  and  thinks 
we  will  move  there  some  time.  I  was  very 
sick  after  Papa  left,  and  Mama  thought  I 
would  die,  but  the  Elder?  came  and  adminis- 
tered to  me  and  I  soon  got  well.  I  know  the 
Lord  will  help  us  when  we  ask  Him  in  faith. 
I  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  I  go  to  day 
school  and  I  like  it  very  well. 

Jennie  M.  Pyper.    Aged  8. 
*f 

Pima,  Arizona. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Letter-box. 
I  love  to  read  the  little  letters  and  thought 
you  would  like  to  hear  from  me.  I  will  tell 
you  of  my  birthday  present;  when  I  was  12 
years  old  my  Papa  subscribed  for  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  tor  it  was  the  nicest  present  I  ever 
had.     I  go  to  school  and  like  my   teacher 


very  much.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  I  will  close  for  this  time.  Your 
loving  friend,  Geneva  Williams. 

WooDviLLE,  Idaho. 
I  have  been  reading  your  letters,  and 
thought  I  would  write  one.  I  am  12  years 
old.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
I  have  an  aged  grandmother  living  with  us. 
She  Is  eighty-two  years  old.  She  got  a  prize 
for  being  the  oldest  lady  at  the  old  folks' 
gathering.  It  was  a  nice  rocking-chair.  I 
will  close  and  leave  space  for  the  rest  of  my 
little  friends'  letters. 

Alta  Thompson. 
J* 
WHERE  THE  SPANKWEED  GROWS. 

There's  a  corner  in  our  garden,  but  my  nurse 

won't  tell  me  where, 
That  little  boys  must  never  see,  but  always  must 

beware. 
And  in  that  corner,  all  the  year,  in  rows,  and 

rows,  and  rows, 
A  dreadful  little  flower  called  the 
Spankweed 

Grows! 

My  nursie  says  that  if  a  boy  who  doesn't  wash 

his  face. 
Or  pulls  his  little  sister's  hair,  should  ever  find 

that  place, 
The  Spankweed  just  would  jump  at  him,  and  dust 

his  little  clo'es. 
Oh,  its  never  safe  for  fellers  where  the 
Spankweed 

Grows! 

Some  day  I'll  get  the  sickle  from  our  j.Ired  man 

and  then 
I'll  go  and  find  that  Spankweed  place — its  some- 
where in  the  glen. 
And  when  I  get  a-swingin'  it  an'  puttin'  in  my 

blows, 
I  bet  there'll  be  excitement  where  the 

Spankweed 

Grows! 
Selected. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.      XVI. — ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

/^^HE  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  School 
L^  is  one  of  the  most  general  problems 
which  the  Sunday  School  has  to  solve. 
It  is  difficult  because  of  the  very  large  percent- 
age of  children  in  many  of  the  communities 
that  never  enter  the  Sunday  School  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  and  it  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  who  are  extremely 
irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  question 
divides  itself  very  naturally  into  two  parts: 
first,  that  which  relates  to  the  power  to  re- 
tain students  regularly  who  have  already 
been  enrolled,  and  the  second,  to  'secure  the 
attendance  of  new  students.  No  definite  rules 
can  be  given  that  will  fit  the  conditions  of  all 
communities  alike.  Besides,  each  community 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  these  must  be 
met  by  the  ingenuity  and  good  sense  of  the 
Sunday  School  officers.  In  the  first  place  the 
superintendent,  as  well  as  teachers,  should 
have  inventive  power  and  display  considerable 
tact  in  dealing  with  both  students  and  par- 
ents. There  are,  however,  some  general  rules 
by  which  the  Sabbath  School  attendance  may 
be  more  satisfactorily  governed.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  school  is  made  interesting  and 
the  work  becomes  agreeable  to  the  students, 
the  school  will  not  only  possess  the  power  to 
retain  the  students  which  it  already  has,  but 
will  gather  constantly  new  recruits.  If  the 
students  manifest  considerable  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  Sunday  -School,  the  spirit 
which  they  there  receive  will  in  time  be  dis- 
seminated among  their  playmates,  and  the 
interest  will  become  general.  There  are  al- 
ways a  considerable  number  of  students  who 
will  attend  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  how- 
ever well  they  may  discharge  that  duty  and 
fulfill  their  personal  obligations  to  the  Sab- 
bath School,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very 


good  missionaries  of  Sunday  School  work 
among  their  fellows  if  they  are  not  fully  in 
sympathy  with  their  work.  For  that  reason 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  create  inter- 
est and  pleasure  in  the  work,  so  that  every 
Sabbath  will  bring  some  peculiar  interest  and 
pleasure  to  the  school  at  large.  In  this  way 
the  students  themselves  will  become  mission- 
aries to  their  companions,  and  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  creat- 
ing an  increased  attendance,  because  when 
the  attendance  is  increased  in  this  way  it  is 
likely  to  be  permanent.  It  does  not  represent 
an  enthusiastic  outburst  which  soon  subsides 
and  leaves  the  school  weaker  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

It  would  be  useless  to  employ  external 
means  of  increasing  the  attendance  if  the 
Sabbath  School  is  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  retain  the  students  when  they  have  become 
once  enrolled.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
thing  to  emphasize  is  the  constant  interest 
which  the  students  are  likely  to  feel  in  the 
school.  The  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
should  be  made  both  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able, and  an  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  feeling 
and  pride  should  be  disseminated  among  the 
students.  Of  course  that  means  good  dis- 
cipline generally.  It  means  good  teaching, 
and  with  good  teaching  excellent  teachers; 
teachers  whose  magnetic  influence,  whose  de- 
votion and  fervor,  become  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  satisfaction  to  all  the  members  of 
their  classes. 

The  efl:orts  to  secure  the  attendance  of  new 
students  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  that  is  generally  the  problem  which  re- 
ceives considerable  attention  in  the  discus- 
sions that  go  on  at  teachers'  meetings.  Next 
to  the  assistance  which  the  students  give  by 
their  efliorts,  the  assistance  given  by  the  par- 
ents is  perhaps  of  the  most  consequence. 
During  the  summer  months  there  is  an  ap- 
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parent  falling  off  in  numbers,  and  especially 
among  the  boys.  Is  this  because  the  boys 
are  called  away  from  home?  Is  it  because 
there  are  labors  which  engage  their  time  and 
efforts?  Or  is  it  because  of  some  passing  con- 
ditions that  may  by  a  little  effort  be  overcome? 
It  may  be  true  that  some  boys  work  hard 
all  the  week  and  are  somewhat  exhausted  on 
a  Sabbath  morning,  but  the  chances  are  that 
it  is  the  parents  at  home  who  become  indiffer- 
ent on  a  Sunday  morning.  It  is  they  who 
have  worked  hard.  It  is  they  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  feelings  and  to  the  spirit  of  in- 
difference, and  w'ho  retard  the  interest  of 
their  children  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  If  they 
are  not  prepared  for  breakfast  before  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  if  they  lie  in  bed  one  or  two 
hours  later  than  usual  and  the  work  about 
the  home  has  been  greatly  hindered,  they  can- 
not very  well  urge  upon  their  children  the 
necessity  of  a  punctuality  and  an  interest 
which  the  parents  themselves  do  not  possess. 

In  some  places  the  Sunday  School  mission- 
aries have  been  asked  to  visit  the  homes  not 
only  of  those  who  never  attend  the  Sunday 
School,  but  of  those  who  are  irregular.  This 
is  an  e.xceilent  practice,  and  has  no  doubt 
brought  about  excellent  results  in  places 
where  it  has  been  practiced,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of 
the  regular  teachers  who  visit  the  homes  of 
the  Saints  from  month  to  month.  If  the  ward 
teachers  would  make  the  Sabbath  School  an 
imi)ortant  question  in  their  catechization,  if 
they  would  put  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
the  Sabbath  School  work  and  bring  it  con- 
stantly to  the  attention  of  the  parents,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  most  excel- 
lent effect  in  swelling  the  numbers  of  the 
school. 

There  are  always  in  every  community  a  cer- 
tain number  of  indifferent  boys  and  some- 
time.s  a  few  indifferent  girls.  But  the  ir- 
regular and  indifferent  ones  are  found  for  the 
most  part  among  the  boys,  and  it  frecjuently 
happens  that  the  young  leaders  among  boys 
are  very  influential  in  creating  a  sentiment 


either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  Sunday 
School.  There  are  boys  who  frequently  are 
natural  leaders  among  their  f  ellows,and  whose 
influence  is  very  widely  felt.  If  these  wayward 
leaders  of  the  youth  could  be  effectively  en- 
trapped and  brought  within  the  influence  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  it  would  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  large  numbers  of  their  fellow 
playmates. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  se- 
cure the  interest  of  young  boys,  and  it  is  very 
frequently  wrong  simply  to  ask  a  boy  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  whether  or  not  he  is  going 
to  Sunday  School,  especially  if  he  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  going.  Such  a  question  does  not 
convey  so  much  an  invitation  as  it  does  a  re- 
buke, and  is  rarely  ever  effectual.  Let  the 
teacher  or  Sunday  School  officer  first  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the  young  men 
whose  attendance  he  seeks.  Let  him  manifest 
an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  in  time  he 
will  create  a  personal  sympathy  between  him 
and  them,  and  they  after  a  while  will  be  anx- 
ious to  please  the  teacher,  as  he  has  been 
willing  to  please  them.  When  he  has  once 
secured  their  confidence  and  good  will  they 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  resist  or  deny 
his  invitations  to  the  Sabbath  School.  They 
will  naturally  desire  to  be  where  he  is,  be- 
cause they  enjoy  his  society  and  feel  that  he 
has  a  personal  interest  in  them.  This  means 
implies  a  gradual  increase  one  by  one  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  teachers  who  engage  in 
this  policy  of  increasing  the  attendance  in 
the  Sabbath  School.  But  it  will  be  effectual 
because  it  often  happens  that  that  class  of 
students  are  natural  leaders  among  their  fel- 
lows and  will  in  time  wield  a  very  potent  in- 
fluence over  their  companions. 

In  conclusion  1  should  say  further  that  as 
far  as  possible  a  distinct  character  should  be 
given  to  the  school.  A  patriotic  feeling,  or, 
if  you  jirefer,  a  religious  pride,  should  be 
awakened  in  the  community  and  the  com- 
munity made  to  feel  that  the  Sabbath 
School  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  its  in- 
stitutions,  and    the   one   deserving   of   the 
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highest  consideration  of  every  Latter-day 
Saint.  To  accomplish  this  the  school  and  the 
work  should  be  brought  constantly  to  the  at. 
tention  of  the  people,  not  only  by  the  block 
teachers,  but  by  the  presiding  authorities  of 
the  ward,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  school.  There  should  be  distinct 
Sabbath  School  amusements,  and  whatever 
organizations  will  give  it  a  distinct  character 
in  public  esteem.  If  the  Sunday  School  rises 
to  a  high  place  of  public  importance  it  will 
be  its  own  greatest  attraction  and  will  itself 
secure  the  largest  and  most  stable  attend- 
ance. /.  M.  Tanner. 

J* 

ANNUAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CASSIA  STAKE. 

Minutes  of  the  Sunday  School  conference 
of  Cassia  Stake,  which  convened  at  Elba,  July 
28th  and  29th,  1900.  Called  to  order  by 
Stake  Superintendent  0.  P.  Bates.  The  breth- 
ren of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
present  were  Thomas  C.  Griggs  and  Levi  W. 
Richards.  Roll  call  of  schools  showed  five 
schools  represented. 

Singing  by  conference,  i(Beautiful  Zion.» 

Opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Assistant 
Stake  Superintendent  Loren  J.  Robinson. 

Singing,  «Little  Children,  Love  the  Savior.)) 

Superintendent  0.  P.  Bates  was  pleased  in 
meeting  in  conference;  gave  a  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  stake,  which  were  in  a  good 
condition.  He  said  it  took  some  time  to  visit 
all  the  schools,  as  the  stake  is  large,  covering 
several  hundred  miles;  he  advised  all  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  to  study  the 
Treatise. 

Superintendent  J.  J.  Millard  of  the  Oakley 
school  reported  the  condition  of  that  school, 
and  said  all  the  officers  and  teachers  were 
keeping  the  "Word  of  Wisdom.)) 

Class  exercise  from  the  second  intermediate 
class  of  the  .\lliion  school. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  repeated  in 
concert. 

Superintendent  Robert  J.  Evans  reported 


the  condition  of  the  Almo  Sunday  School,  and 
said  the  Word  of  Wisdom  was  not  strictly 
observed  by  all  the  officers  and  teachers,  but 
all  were  trying  to  overcome  their  weaknesses. 
The  school  is  in  fair  condition. 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  primary 
class  of  Elba  school. 

Brother  Thomas  C.  Griggs  of  the  Union 
Board  addressed  the  conference.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  order  and  attention  given  by 
the  children,  and  said  our  conferences  were 
intended  to  be  models,  and  that  our  school 
exercises  should  be  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner — always  commencing  on  time.  He 
said  every  school  in  the  stake  should  be  repre- 
sented by  either  superintendent  or  assistants 
at  all  stake  Sunday  School  conferences,  and 
instructed  the  schools  how  to  raise  their 
hands  in  voting. 

Brother  Levi  W.  Richards  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  was  pleased  in 
meeting  in  conference,  and  said  this  was  a 
valuable  work.  He  felt  the  absence  of 
President  Haight  who  had  been  called  to 
the  other  world.  Gave  some  timely  instruc- 
tions. 

(iln  Our  Lovely  Deseret,»  was  sung.  Bene- 
diction by  Bishop  Thomas  Taylor. 

Saturday,  two  p.  m. — Opened  with  singing, 
«Our  Jubilee,))  by  congregation.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Brother  H.  C.  Haight.  Singing, 
"Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer.))  Roll  call  of 
schools  showed  seven  represented. 

First  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent  Loren 
J.  Robinson  reported  his  labors  in  the  stake. 
Said  all  the  schools  were  making  some  ad- 
vancement. 

Superintendent  R.  L.  Wilson  reported  the 
North  Oakley  School.  Said  it  was  in  fair 
condition.  The  school  had  paid  last  year 
one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  nickel 
donation. 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  second 
intermediate  class  of  North  Oakley  school. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  were  recited  in  con- 
cert by  the  congregation. 

Superintendent  Reece  Harper  reported  the 
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Albion  school  and  said  all  were  obeying  the 
Word  of  Wisdom. 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  second 
intermediate  class  of  Almo  school;  subject, 
(•Faith.)) 

Brother  L.  W.  Richards  addressed  the  con- 
ference. He  expressed  pleasure  in  witness- 
ing the  exercises.  Said  in  learning  the 
Articles  of  Faith  or  Ten  Commandments  we 
should  learn  the  number  of  each,  as  we  can 
remember  them  better  by  so  doing.  Advised 
all  to  study  the  Bible,  so  if  called  to  do  mis- 
sionary work  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  good 
work.  Said  young  ladies  were  now  being 
called  upon  missions.  Instructed  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  to  subscribe  for  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  Felt  to  bless  the 
workers  of  the  Sunday  Schools.  The  result 
of  Sunday  School  work  was  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  water  only  to  return  in  due 
time. 

Superintendent  0.  P.  Bates  made  a  few 
closing  remarks,  after  which  «The  Iron  Rod" 
was  sung.  Benediction  by  Brother  L.  W. 
Richards. 

Sunday  morning,  ten  a.  m.— Singing,<iGuide 
Me  to  Thee.o  Prayer  by  Brother  L.  W.  Rob- 
bins.  Singing,  "Far,  Far  Away  on  .Judsa's 
Plains.))  Roll  called,  showing  eight  schools 
represented. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Tracy  reported  the 
George  Creek  school. 

The  "Testimony  of  the  Three  Witnesses)) 
was  recited  in  concert  by  those  assembled, 
led  by  Superintendent  Beecher  of  the  Elba 
school. 

Brother  George  Hadfield,  stake  Sunday 
School  missionary,  addressed  the  conference. 
Expressed  his  desire  to  assi.<t  in  the  Sunday 
School  work,  and  help  to  educate  the  young 
people  in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

Brother  Griggs  s[)oke  interestingly  upon 
Sabbath  School  organization;  instructed  the 
superintendents  to  see  to  it  that  their  assist- 
ants carried  their  part  of  the  labor;  also  that 
stake  superintendents  should  encourage  ward 
superintendents  in   their  labors.      Said   all 


schools  should  commence  promptly  on  time 
and  encouraged  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School 
hymn  book. 

Brother  Richards  discouraged  the  use  of 
all  hot  and  strong  drinks.  He  said  persons 
using  tea  and  coffee  were  more  apt  to  con- 
tract disease.  He  denounced  the  cigarette 
habit,  and  hoped  our  young  people  would  not 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  tobacco. 

Singing,  «Ere  the  Sun  Goes  Down.))  Bene- 
diction by  President  W.  T.  Harper. 

Conference  reconvened  at  two  p.  ra. — 
Opened  with  singing,  «Beautiful  Words  of 
Love.))  Praver  by  Bishop  R.  H.  Hunter. 
Singing,  «Waiting  for  the  Reapers.))  Roll 
was  called,  showing  ten  schools  repre- 
sented. 

During  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, Brother  L.  W.  Richards  spoke  upon 
the  proper  administration  of  the  same;  said 
all  should  learn  the  prayers  and  repeat  the 
same  correctly  as  they  were  given  by  revela- 
tion. 

Elder  Ray  Mecham.  a  lately  returned  mis- 
sionary, addressed  the  conference,  gave  some 
timely  remarks  to  all  present. 

The  general  and  local  Sunday  School  author- 
ities were  presented  and  sustained. 

••Kind  Words  are  Sweet  Tones  of  the  Heart,)) 
was  sung  by  Sister  Bertha  Bates,  the  congre- 
gation joining  in  the  chorus. 

President  Wm.  T.  Harper,  representing  the 
stake  presidency,  addressed  the  conference, 
remarking  that  he  felt  well  paid  for  coming 
out,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  ex- 
ercises. Said  Presidents  Jack  and  Smith 
were  at  Carey,  Idaho,  holding  ward  confer- 
ence, and  could  not  attend.  Called  upon  those 
present  who  were  breaking  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom to  repent  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways  and  serve  the  Lord. 

Piishop  Taylor,  of  Elba,  was  well  pleased 
with  the  conference.  Bore  his  testimony  to 
the  Gospel. 

Brother  Griggs  spoke  upon  the  nickel  do- 
nation, explaining  how  the  money  was  used. 
Advised  the  people  not  to  become  entangled 
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with  secret  societies.  Encouraged  the  young 
people  to  man-y  and  live  virtuous  lives. 

Brother  Richards  followed  in  the  same 
strain.  Advised  Sunday  School  workers  not 
to  mix  too  much  in  politics.  Said  we  should 
teach  our  children  the  law  of  tithing.  He 
closed  by  asking  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  on 
all  the  Sunday  School  workers. 

Superintendent  0.  P.  Bates  made  some  in- 
teresting closing  remarks,  requesting  all  to 
put  into  practice  the  admonitions  of  the  visit- 
ing brethren. 

Singing  by  conference, «Day  of  Rest.»  Bene- 
diction by  Brother  T.  C.  Griggs. 

An  officers'  and  teachers'  meeting  was  held 
immediately  after  the  conference  adjourned 
Sunday  at  12  o'clock.  Many  good  instruc- 
tions were  given  by  Brother  Griggs  in  regard 
to  Sunday  School  work.  He  explained  the 
object  of  and  mode  of  conducting  teachers' 
meetings.  Said  lessons  should  be  mapped  out 
some  months  ahead.  Advocated  stake  union 
meetings  of  officers  and  teachers.  Testimony 
bearing  should  be  encouraged,  but  should  not 
be  forced  upon  the  children.  After  the  an- 
swering of  some  questions  that  were  asked  by 
Sunday  School  workers,  meeting  was  brought 
to  a  close.  Benediction  by  Brother  Reece 
Harper.  H.  C.  Haiqht,  Secretary. 

ANNUAL     SUNDAY    SCHOOL     CONFERENCE     OP 
BOX  ELDER   STAKE. 

Elder  Charles  D.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  Box  Elder  Stake,  furnishes 
us  a  report  of  the  annual  Sunday  School  con- 
ference of  that  stake  from  which  we  cull 
the  following  notes:  The  conference  was 
held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Brigham  City,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  July  2Sth  and  29tb,  Stake 
Superintendent  A.  H.  Snow  presiding.  The 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  was  repre- 
sented by  Elders  J.  M.  Tanner  and  John  M. 
Mills.  The  building  was  handsomely  decor- 
ated with  banners,  flags,  flowers,  etc.,  by  I. 
H.  Bott,  I.  F.  Bowring  and  Sister  Hattie 
Wight.  The  visiting  brethren  gave  timely 
and  eloquent  discourses  upon  the  fraternity 


of  Sunday  School  workers;  mental,  physical 
and  spiritual  training  of  the  young  people  of 
our  community;  the  plan  of  salvation;  punctu- 
ality; discipline;  force  of  habit;  Word  of 
Wisdom,  etc. 

Stake  Superintendent  A.  H.  Snow  and  his 
assistants,  J.  H.  Bott  and  J.  D.  Call,  in  report- 
ing their  labors  said  their  association  had 
been  harmonious,  they  met  weekly,  the  re- 
mote schools  of  Park  Valley  and  Snowville 
had  been  visited.  The  schools  were  improv- 
ing and  the  officers  thereof  were  willing  to 
receive  and  follow  the  instructions  given 
them.  The  fourth  Sunday  in  each  month 
had  been  adopted  as  visiting  day  for  Sunday 
School  officers.  The  president  of  the  stake, 
Charles  Kelly,  in  contrasting  the  Sunday 
School  work  of  thirty  years  ago  with 
that  of  today  felt  good  progress  had  been 
made. 

The  concerted  recitations  and  class  exer- 
cises presented  were  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character;  those  taking  part  in  the  latter 
were  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  North 
wards  of  Brigham  City  and  Bear  River  City 
ward. 

During  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment by  the  Bishopric  of  the  First  ward. 
Bishop  L.  N.  Stohl  spoke  upon  its  institution 
and  its  teachings.  In  the  presentation  of  the 
stake  Sunday  School  authorities  beside  those 
already  named  were  stake  organist.  Sister 
Armelia  Graehl;  assistant  organist  Isabel  Jen- 
sen; aids  to  board,  John  F.  Bowring,  W.  V. 
Bunderson,  Waldemar  Madsen  and  John  Bott, 
Jr. 

Written  responses  to  the  twenty-one  ques- 
tions forsuperintendents  to  answer  were  made 
without  an  exeception.  The  musical  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  Sister  Armelia  Graehl 
and  Brother  \'ictor  Madsen,  and  were  ap- 
preciated. 

* 

EASTERN  STATES  MISSION  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RE- 
PORT. 

The  presidents  of  missions  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States  were  requested  to 
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furnish  us  a  statement  of  the  Sunday  School 
work  in  their  several  fields  of  labor.  In  re- 
sponse President  William  H.  Smart,  of  the 
Eastern  States  Mission,  forwards  the  follow- 
ing interesting  report: 

Latter-day  Saints' Eastern  States  Mission, 

50  Concord  St.,  Brooklyn, 

August  29,  1900. 

Horace  S  Ensign, 

General  Secretary,  S.  S.  Union  Board, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Brother: — Your  communication  of 
August  13th,  with  reference  to  historical 
data  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  cause 
in  the  Eastern  States  Mi.=sion,  was  duly  re- 
ceived and  given  immediate  attention.  Re- 
ports upon  the  subject  coming  in  from  the 
various  conferences,  enable  us  to  furnish  you 
the  following  information: 

The  general  plan  of  work  is  very  similar  to 
that  followed  at  home  in  the  various  stakes 
of  Zion.  The  schools  while  not  accurately 
graded,  generally  are  divided  into  two  specif- 
ic departments  viz.,  theological  and  primary; 
and  in  many  instances  the  Elders,  under 
whose  direction  and  management  the  schools 
were  organized,  act  as  officers  and  teachers. 
This  fact  makes  it  apparent  that  when  such 
Elders  are  released,  or  removed  to  other  lo- 
calities, the  schools  would  be  greatly  crippled 
or  disorganized  entirely.  The  fact  is  the 
Eastern  States  Mission  is  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  the  fields  of  operations  are  practi- 
cally new.  Permanent  Sunday  School  work 
on  an  extensive  scale  is  not  yet  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Temporary  organizations  have 
flourished  for  a  time  in  different  localities; 
and  then,  owing  to  release  or  transference 
of  Elders,  emigration  of  Saints,  etc.,  have 
been  disbanded. 

In  some  cases  the  chief  purpose  of  these 
temporary  organizations  has  been  the  for- 
mation of  a  theological  class  in  which  the 
Elders  in  the  immediate  vicinity  could  take 
up  a  systematic  course  of  Gospel  study;  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  the  principles  of  life 


and  salvation  to  others  who  might  be  willing 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  movement.  In 
this  way  great  good  was  accomplished. 

In  some  cases  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith»  has  been 
the  text-book  used,  and  in  others,  Sunday 
School  Leaflets  have  been  followed,  while  in 
others  one  of  the  Manuals  published  by  the 
y.  M.  M.  I.  Board  has  furnished  the  basis 
for  study. 

At  present  there  are  two  flourishing  Sun- 
day Schools  in  the  Brooklyn  conference,  lo- 
cated at  Ocean  Side,  Long  Island,  and  Brook- 
lyn, respectively.  The  one  at  Ocean  Side  is 
a  self-sustaining  organization  oflicered  and 
controlled  by  local  members  there.  It 
bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent  institution 
of  great  importance.  The  Brooklyn  school 
is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Elders, 
but  is  attended  and  supported  by  Saints  and 
friends  living  here,  and  we  hope  this  too 
will  be  a  permanent  establishment. 

Prominently  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  Ocean  Side 
school  are  Elders  Marcus  Farr  and  E.  D. 
Whiting  and  Henry  J.  Soper  the  present  su- 
perinlendency. 

In  East  Pennsylvania  conference  several 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  character  first  named 
have  flourished  and  died.  An  organization 
effected  in  May  of  this  year  at  Peckville,  by 
Elders  David  Spillsbury  and  Joseph  T.  Finlin- 
son  is  alive  and  flourishing  at  present.  Rob- 
ert Parsons,  the  superintendent,  is  an  ener- 
getic worker,  and  a  good  work  is  being  done. 

There  are  also  two  live  flourishing  schools 
in  West  Virginia  and  one  in  Maryland.  In 
nearly  all  the  conferences  in  the  mission  tem- 
porary organizations  have  existed  and  work 
of  this  character  may  be  resumed  as  circum- 
stances will  justify. 

We  recognize  in  this  Sunday  School  work 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  spiritual  en- 
lightenment of  the  Saints,  and  trust  it  will 
soon  reach  out  into  the  various  missions  of 
the  world  and  become  a  permanent  means  of 
disseminating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
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As  you  have  our  annual  statistics  of  Sun- 
day School  work  done  during  the  past  year 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  them 
here.  If,  however,  you  desire  a  specific  ac- 
count of  each  Sunday  School  that  has  existed 
or  does  now  exist  in  the  mission,  let  us  know 
and  we  will  embody  the  complete  statistics 
in  our  next  general  report. 

Hoping  this  will  answer  the  purpose   of 
your  investigations  at  the  present,  we  remain, 
Your  brother  in  the  truth, 

Win.  H.  Smart. 

UINTAH   STAKE    ACADEMY. 

Vernal,  Utah,  August  12,  1900. 
Dr.  KarlG.  Maeser,  Assistant  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Salt 

Lake  City: 

Dear  Brother:—  Herewith  I  give  a  report 
of  the  Sunday  School  class  conducted  in  the 
Uintah  Stake  Academy  during  the  winter  of 
1900. 

The  class  was  visited  by  and  received  in- 
struction from  the  superintendency  of  the 
stake;  the  most  of  the  instructions  were  given 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  A.  B.  Anderson. 

The  class  met  each  day  of  the  week  for  a 
period  of  two  hours,  from  nine  to  eleven,  for 
ten  weeks.  The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  as  treated  by 
Dr.  Talraage.  The  second  hour  to  Sunday 
School  work. 

Sunday  School  organization,  grading,  plan- 
ning, methods  of  teaching,  discipline  in  school 
and  general  instruction,  are  the  subjects 
which  received  our  attention. 

There  were  twenty-three  members  in  at- 
tendance. Of  these  two  were  superintend- 
ents, the  others  were  Sunday  School  teachers. 

We  feel   that  the   Lord   blessed  us  in  our 

labors  and  gave  us  power  and    wisdom   to 

make  our  labors  a  success.     I  remain  your 

brother  in  the  Gospel,       A.  B.  Anderson. 

.j» 

an  important  action. 

At   the   meeting  of   the  Deseret   Sunday 


School  Union  Board,  held  August  30,  1900, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Super- 
intendent George  Q.  Cannon,  a  motion 
was  unanimously  sustained,  that  the  present 
aids  to  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  be  made  members  of  the  General 
Board.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing, 
the  general  officers  and  Board  as  now  con- 
stituted are: 

General  Superintendent,  George  Q.  Can- 
non; Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Karl 
G.  Maeser;  General  Treasurer,  George  Rey- 
nolds; General  Secretary,  Horace  S.  Ensign. 
Members  of  the  Board:  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Karl  G.  Maeser,  George  Reynolds.  Thomas  C. 
Griggs,  Joseph  W.  Summerhays,  Levi  W. 
Richards,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  Heber  J.  Grant, 
Joseph  M.  Tanner,  George  Teasdale,  Hugh  J. 
Cannon,  Andrew  Kimball,  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
John  W.  Taylor,  L.  John  Nuttall,  James  W. 
Ure,  John  F.  Bennett,  John  M.  Mills.  William 
D.  Owen,  Seymour  B.  Young.  George  D. 
Pyper  and  Henry  Peterson.  In  the  above 
order  the  Board  should  now  be  presented  and 
sustained  in  the  Sunday  School  conferences. 

new   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS    ORGANIZED. 

On  May  27,  1900,  under  the  direction  of 
Apostle  A.  0.  Woodruff,  a  Sunday  School  was 
organized  in  the  Shoshone,  Big  Horn  county, 
Wyoming,  branch  of  the  Woodrufl^  stake  of 
Zion.  George  Easton,  superintendent;  W. S. 
Hatch,  first  assistant;  and  W.  W.  Graham, 
second  assistant;  Alvin  A.  Despain,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  H.  C.  Carlton,  librarian. 

At  Bates,  on  the  west  side  of  Teton  valley, 
Fremont  county  and  stake,  Idaho,  Bishop 
Frederick  W.  Morgan  with  Stake  Sunday 
School  Aid  George  Green,  organized  a  Sunday 
School  July  29,  1900.  The  officers  are: 
superintendent,  William  Horton;  first  assist- 
ant, John  Borrowman;  second  assistant,  Wil- 
liam Alma  Knight;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Jane  Furniss;  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Hadden  Wood. 

On  August  2?>,  Sister  Lillie  Simpson  called 
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during  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  and  informed  the  members  pres- 
ent that  she  had  organized  a  Sunday  School 
at  Green  River,  Utah,  with  an  enrollment  of 
sixty-five  members,  most  of  whom  were  non- 
members  of  the  Church. 


TO    DESERET   SUNDAY   SCHOOL    UNION    CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

Occasionally  we  receive  at  our  office  com- 
munications addressing  us  as  «Sir,»  "Dear  Sir," 
«Gents,'>  «Gentlemen,)>  etc.  These  forms  of 
address  are  customary  and  proper  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  the  business  world, 
and  from  those  not  members  of  the  Church 
to  us  and  from  us  to  them;  but  coming  to  us 
from  our  own  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  it 
strikes  us  with  an  effect  like  that  of  the 
introduction  of  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  region  of 
the  spinal  column. 

As  members  of  the  "household  of  faith,» 
and  your  fellow-laborers,  won't  you  please 
honor  us,  fellow-correspondents,  with  the,  to 
us,  appreciated  title  of  brother  or  brethren? 
No  objections  to  your  adding  the  «Dear,>>  and 
having  it  read  thus:  "Dear  Brother,"  or 
"Dear  Brethren." 


CHANGES  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   ORGANIZATIONS. 

■On  Sunday,  August  12th,  1900,  the  tempo- 
rary Sunday  School  organization  at  Eight 
Mile  ('reek,  Bannock  Stake,  Idaho,  was  made 
a  permanent  one  with  Harvey  Warren  Higley 
superintendent.  No  assistants  have  as  yet 
been  chosen.  Stake  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendfciit  Nathan  Barlow,  two  of  the  stake 
presidency.  Eiders  Denmark  .Jensen  and  Clar- 
ence Eldredge,  likewise  Bishop  Lau  of  Soda 
Springs,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Eight 


Mile  was  made  a  branch  of  the  Soda  Springs 
ward. 

On  Sunday,  September  2nd,  Superintendent 
Barlow  and  Assistant  Cyrus  Johnson  visited 
Mound  Valley  Sunday  School  and  released 
Elder  Edgar  D.  Hale,  on  account  of  financial 
labors, from  being  superintendent  of  the  school 
and  installed  First  Assistant  Chas.  Banter  as 
his  successor. 

We  are  notified  by  Stake  Secretary  Charles 
D.  Brown  of  Box  Elder  Stake,  that  James  D. 
Wade  is  now  superintendent  of  North  ward, 
Brigham  City;  and  Thomas  Peters  superin- 
tendent of  Three  Mile  Sunday  School. 

Stake  Secretary  and  Treasurer  A.  L.  Black- 
burn, of  Fremont  Stake,  has  been  honorably 
released,  and  Lorenzo  Waldrom  installed  as 
his  successor. 

NOTELETS. 

A  case  weighing  four  hundred  pounds  and 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand small  envelopes  for  the  coming  «Nickel 
Fund"  collection  has  been  received  at  this 
office. 

Sister  Emily  Isabel  Penfold,  a  faithful  Sun- 
day School  worker  of  Park  City,  Utah,  left  on 
the  I  )th  inst.  to  fill  a  mission  in  Great  Britain. 

Stake  Superintendent  Joseph  Eckersley  of 
Wayne  Stake  called  in  and  gave  us  some  de- 
sired information  of  his  stake  Sunday  School 
affairs,  and  also  got  the  group  picture  of  the 
general  and  stake  Sunday  School  authorities. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Leaflets  num- 
ber 197,  «Zion;"  198,  Christ's  Reign  on 
Earth;"  199,  «Gifts  of  the  Spirit,"  and  number 
200,  "Miracles,"  are  being  mailed. 


UTAH  COMMERCIAL  &  SAVINGS  BANK, 


W,  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Prest. 


SKL-T     UKKB     CITV,      UTKH. 


JOSEPH  E.  CAEVE,  Cashier. 


4  Per  Cent  Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

Deposits  received  by  Mail  or  Express  promptly  credited  and 
acknowledged.      Courteous   treatment  accorded  everyone. 

5n£E     iAiKNT     VO\JR     KGCO\-/NT, 


IS    YOUR    HOPIE    IflSURBD? 

K66D  Money  at  liome 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 

HOM 


LET  THE 

COMPANY 

TAKE    VOUR 

RISK. 


DON'T 

CARRr 

YOUR  OWN 

RISK. 

OF 


UTA 


HEBER  J.  GHflllT  &  CO., 

Genepal  Agents. 

20-26    South  IVIain,     -     -       Salt  liake   City. 


LIFE 

EATH 


OR 


Taking  out  a  policy 
....In  ... 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  New  York, 


Means  preparing  for  Ufe  If  you  live  or 
for  death  If  you  die  Every  dollar  you 
pay  into  the  company  ia  a  dollar  saved 
and  a  dollar  Invested,  and  will  bring 
you  good  returns.  In  the  event  of 
death  your  family  Is  provided  for,  but 

YOU     DON'T    HAVE    TO    DIE   TO    WIN. 

For  further  Information  on  this  Im- 
portant subject  apply  to 


RULON  S.  WELLS, 

Managing  Agent, 

Offices,   5-10   Commercial   Block, 

S^LT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


pine  JeLuelpy 

Watches.      Friendship  He<»rts.      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rings.        Lockets.        Cloclts. 

I  adies'   Chains. 


SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 


No.  12  E.  First  South. 


S.\LT   IjAKE  city. 


UPbluldll.  tests  eyes  free.    Lowest 
Prices.  259  Main  St,,  Salt  Lalie  City. 


School  Supplies.  Office  Stationery. 

Fine  Stationery,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 

CEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 
P.O.  Box  460.  11-13  Main  St 

Deseret  Clieiiiical  Cleaning  &  Dye  Works. 

rRCNCH  DRV  CLCHNING 
A  SPECIALTY - 


J25  S.  West  Temple  St.  Next  to  Tribune. 

'Phone  803  3  R. 


qpHE  PLEASING  LITTLE  STORY  jt  j*  ^ 

"MARCUS  KING,  MORMON," 

Which  has  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  is  now  published  in  Book  Form 
and  ready  for  sale.  As  a  volume  to  itself  it  will  prove  a  renewed  pleasure  to  those  who  have  read 
the  story  in  installments,  as  well  as  to  all  others  who  peruse  it.  The  volume  is  of  handy  size  and 
contains  over  two  hundred  pages.     Price:  Paper  2.5c;  Cloth  emboss.^d  50c.,  post  paid. 

SBND    ORDERS    TO  G60.  Q.  CKNISON  St  SONS  CO.. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Sri  V  E    TOUr\      And  when  you  get  a 
lUJQ^^Y  _        dollar,  deposit  it  with 

zilOIN'S 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
Lorenzo  Snow,  George  M   Cannon, 

Presidenf.  Cashier. 


CURRENT 


A  DAY  IN  THE 
MOUNTAINS.. 


The  following  round  trip  rates 
are  in  effwct  to  points  on  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  Ry. 


Pharaoh's  Glen  ( Parleys  Canon )   |  .50 

Old  Arm  Chair         "  "  60 

Brighton's    Silver  Lake)   4.50 

Scenic  Circle  Tour  |3  00.     Sundays 2  00 

Provo  Canon  Resorts  on  Sundays      2.00 

Ogden  and  Ogden  Canon      2  25 


TIME 


TABLE. 


LKAVKs  SALT  LAKK  OITT. 

No,   6— For   Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  oast 8.30  a.  m. 

No.   a— *'or   frovo.  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  east   3:15  p.  m. 

So.   *— For  Provo.  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East  .  8:0Bp.  m. 

No.  10— For  Blngbam,  I.elil,  Provo,  Heber, 
Manti,  Belknap,  and  Intermediate 
points    7:50  a.  m 

No.   8— For  Karufea,  Payson.   Ilebtr,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 600  p.m. 

No.   8— For  OKden  and  the  West ll:COp.m, 

Vo.    l--For  Ogdon  and  thp  WrsI la  OOiioon 

No.   5— For  Ogden  and  the  West..., 9:46  a.  ra. 

No.  W -For  Park  Olty 8  00  a.  m. 

ARKIVF.a  AT  SALT  LAKK  OITT. 
No.  5 -From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east  9:30a.m. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east        11:45  a.m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 10  60p.m. 

Mo,  9— From  Provo,  Ui-ber,  RIntcham,  Rnreka, 

Belknap,  Mane,  intermediate  points  6:55  p.  m. 

No  6 -From  OKilen  anil  the  West 8  20  a.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  tlie  West 305  p.  m. 

No,  4 -From  Ogden  and  the  West         7:66  p.m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson.  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41— From    Park  (^Itv  .  6:45 p.m. 

PERFECT  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


TIOEKT  OFFICE,  103   W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 
(PO8TOPFI0K  CORNER.) 


Reduced  rates  for  parties  to  Castella  and  the  many 
Lakes,  Streams  and  Camping-out  Places  in  eastern 
and  southern  Utah.  A  trip  to  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado  by  way  of  Richfield,  etc.,  is  the  best  two 
weeks  outing  in  the  world. 


TICKET  OFFICE,  DOOLY  BLOCK  CORNER. 


S  PICTOB 


A    KOYAli    HIGHWAY 

IS  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
THE  GREAT  OVERLAND  ROUTE. 

SHORTEST. 
QUICKEST. 
BEST. 

Tnc  Ovcrkiiul  Liinirccl, 

The  rcisr  AUiil, 

The  arianric  Express. 


Three  perfectly  equipped  truinsfrom  0^.'d^n  to 
all  Eastern  points  da  ly.  All  tickets  good  via 
Salt  Lake  ar  d  D.-r  ver  without  fxtra  chHrge. 
For  de'«iled  InformHtion  reldtive  to  railroad  ai  d 
steamship  ra  es  and  aocommoda  ions,  addrfps 
P.  B.  CnoATE,  General  Ageot,  Sidt  LakeC.ty. 


TICKET   OPFICH, 
201   Main   StPeet,  -  Salt  Uake   City 


(When  writing    please    mentioD  this  paper.) 


^•^•.^•^•^^•^•^^■.^•.^•^••^■•^■•^■^■■^■•^•^■•. 


I  The  School  Days 
I  Are  Here^^ 

yjiy  AND  WE  ARE  FULLY  PREPARED 

m  WITH  AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

<fiS  SCHOOL  BOOOKS, 

(Us  SCHOOL  BAGS. 

Jfi  NOTE  AND  COMPOSITION  BOOKS, 

^^  TABLETS, 

jiS  SLATES,  CRAYONS, 

PENS,  PENCILS, 

INKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

w  •'•''•v-'S'  ■55'.  'js;.  -c-  -c  ^c-c-"- 

/is  Students'  Note  Books  at  35c,  40c  and  75c  per  doz. 

i!v  Composition  Books  at  35c,  40c,  75c  and  90c  per  doz. 

%  Tablets  at  35c.  40c,  50c,  65c  and  75c  per  doz. 

h\ 

(Us 

/is 

(iiS  Everythinq  for  School   Use. 

A              Fipst  Quality  at  boujest  Pplees. 
/I\  — 


i  GEO.  Q,  CANNON  Sc  SONS  CO..  I 

2s   1M3  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  t 

A\    AND  OGDEN.  UTAH.  \»/ 


\ 


The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RAILROAD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"3J-IORX     LIINE" 

And  get  the  best. 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

201    Main    Street, 

Salt    Lake    City,  Utah. 


S.  W.  ECCLES,  Gen'l  Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


S-0-H-M-E-R 


We  have  the  State  Agency 
for  this 


CELEBRATED  PIANO 

Also     for    several     other 
good  Pianos  and  Organs. 


Musteal  Merchandise  a 
Specialty^ 


Call  or  write  jor  prices 
and  terms. 


VAN  WALTERS 


351  24th  Street, 


OGDEN.  UTAH. 


SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 
Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 

GRII^O  &  CORRUGHTE  pLiOUI^  fflllit!  ROLlliS. 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SAI.T  LAKE  CITY. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  old  Chronic, 
Nervous  Disease  of  vi^hatever  char- 
acter 

CALL  OR  WRITE    TO 

DR.  E.S.PAYNE, 


142  S.  Main  St. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Perhaps 
You  would 
Travel 


L_- 


More  frequently  if  the  time  could  be  spared.  When 
you  do  joutney,  then  speed  and  comfort  are  desirable. 
The  Santa  Fe  offers  a  service  that  cannot  be  equalled 
—  its  trains  being  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ease- 
promoting  appliances.  When  planning  your  next  trip, 
consult 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
411  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Vn/.  3.  f*!erc:e. 


CjUHUUL  6uPl-^LlEt), 

Sehool,  ChuFeh,  Opefa       PURNITORB 

BEHOKEB  TO  bO  W.  SECOKO  SOUTH, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,       -       UTAH. 

-WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 


"VJ^E  carry  all  the  Late  Popular  Books 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Misccllanenos  Books  of  the  Old 
Standard  Authors. 

GEO.  0.  CAN\0\  &  SONS  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper. "> 


A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION   FOR  13c,  A  DAY. 


yuer-flau  Saints' 

BUSINESS  60LLEGE, 


J.   H.   PAUL, 

President. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


B.  S.  HINCKLEY 

Principal. 


Fall  Opening,  September  4tli, 

in  Social  Hall,  State  Street.    New  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  shortly. 


II.  Business  Conrse- 


Two  years,  giving  all  the  branches 
named  above,  and  English,  telegraphy, 
commercial  law,  etc. — a  thorough  pre- 
paration for  busines  life. 


I.  Balf-year  Business  Courses  in         ni.  Higher  Business  Course- 


1.  Short  hand  and  typewriting. 

2.  Book-keeping  and  business  methods. 

3.  Penmanship  and  engrossing, 

i.  Commercial      arithmetic     and     rapid 

calculation. 
Any  of  these  subjects  may  be  completed 

in  from  4  to   12  months.    You  can 

enter  at  any  time. 


Four  years,  including  all  the  two-year 
studies  and  also  commercial  case-law, 
economics,  banking,  real  estate,  higher 
English,  etc. — a  fine  commercial  legal, 
and  general  education  for  the  man  of 
business,  not  equaled  by  any  course 
given  in  any  other  business  college  in 
America. 


TOIIION,  FIRST  YEAR,  $40;  JECOHD  Ml  $30;  SOGGEEDING  YEIUS,  $20.    WRITE  FOR  CIRCUURS. 

The  shortest  course  as  well  as  the  longest  and  most  thorough  courses,  with  the  cheapest  rates  of 
tuition  of  any  business  college  In  the  United  States. 

DflYNES  MUSIC  GOMPflNY. 


Successors  to  DAYNE8  &  COALTEIR. 
*«■     THE      LBKOINC     JUSUSIC     DBKLBRS.     •** 
OHICKERING.         j  Special  Attention  given  to  ^STEY 

FISHER  and  I  PIANOS.  ^»^'  Orders.  and  K  ORGAM&. 

STEBIilNO  j  CTTTALCXiUC  TREE.  STERLiING      ) 

J*  Publiahers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J^ 

J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1080.  ^^^^^EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


I 


Scenic  1ine°^™^  World 


DENVERani. 
RIO  GRANDE 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «<♦ 


Northwest 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


ItlKKHtfrtt/i 


&  F.  NEVINS.  Gtneril  Ateni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  C.  P.StT., 

SALT  LAKE  QTY.  UTAH,  DENva<.OOLa 


'iy<glyig^g^8gig-gig!^g^g^g^w■iP^»ya■apJP^p^lP!gi!g^w^glgg!^gi^g^^^ 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  ^  ^  ^ 

SXOVE, 
RAINGE, 
OR  t-IEA.XER, 

Before  you  purchase  elsewhere  call  on  us  and 
examine  our  goods.  We  have  a  splendid  line  of 
all  styles  and  gfrades.  We  believe  we  can  satisfy 
you.    Orders  by  mail  given  careful  attention. 

H.    DINWOODEY   FURNITURE    CO. 


SKUT    l.kk:e 


CITV,     UTKH. 


I Jj»J  jy ■y-TWMiai^ta»a»«KJ>^^aa^.^a^^^.«^eaKi^.^— -f— -t..  i^aaa^AKS^at^i  v^^-tgBr.;^^-r^^«arga^Ka^ 


WAGON    COVERS. 
(wrsr|™,.|o,„„Mf;  S2.43  Wagon  Cover  for  99c. 


The  above  cover  Is  10x10  ft.,  8  oz.  Duck.    We  can  furnish 

any  size  wagon  cover  you  wish. 

11x13  Cover,  8  oz.  Duck,  $1.70;    10  oz.  Duck  $2.16. 

r2x]-l  Cover,  8  oz.  Duck,  $1.95;    10  oz.  Duck  $2.55. 

12x16  cover,  S  oz.  Duck,  $2.40;    10  oz.  Duck  $2.96. 

REMEMBER  WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  Wagon  Covers,  Tents, 
'  Nose  Bags,  etc.  We  supply  all  your  needs.  Send  to  us  for  what  you 
wish.  Send  50  cents  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  we  will  send 
any  Tent  .or  Wagon  (  over  C.  O.  D.  by  e.xpress  for  the  balance,  and 
subject  to  examination  before  you  pay  bala,nce.  You  save  one-half 
your  money  by  buying  covers  and  tents  of  us. 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE. 

"The  above  firm  la  reliable."— 

JnVBNlLE  INSTBUCTOR. 


JOSEPH  A.  WEST,  Mgr., 

Salt  Lake  Citt. 


A  IVIOST  SUlTABliE  PKESEHT 

For  anyone  is  a  good  book.  Suitable  books  for  boys  and  girls  are  not  over-plentiful.  The 
best  that  can  be  obtained  are  our  home  publications.  One  of  the  most  excellent  books  for 
boys  among  recent  publications  is  the  handsome  little  work  by  Edwin  F.  Parry,  entitled 
"SKETCHES  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE."  it  is  full  of  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes from  the  mission  .fields  abroad,  and  is  instructive,  inspiring  and  entertaining.  Price, 
pos-t-paid,  bound  in  best  of  cloth,  only  50  cents. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO.,  11-13  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  institution  was  orig'injU^ 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 

T 

General  Merchandise- 


,6. 1  o..._.«.„...„.„...^... 

f  *  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 

•    II        %  GarmentS|  Boots,  Shoes  and  Qothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 

i    jl/l        X  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 

fill*     5  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WLole- 

Ij  sale  or  RetaiL  I 

I  T.  G.  WEBBER,  j 

I  MAIN  STREET.  Superintendent.       } 

^         *  ^  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh.  '^  X 

V«CCCCCCCCCC<C<)CC«CC«C€€€ecC€CC<C€CCC<CCCCCC<IC«ICCCCCC«»C<CCC  m 

[when    WRITING    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    PAPER] 


